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His Master's Voice”’ has recorded two of the 
operas which are included in the Stuttgart State Opera 


Company's programme at the Festival Hall 
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Guido Cantelli 


CONDUCTING THE 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 1 in C Minor, Op. 68— Brahms 
ALP 1152 
La Mer (Debussy) 

Le Martyre de St. Sébastien —Suite— Debussy 
ALP 1228 
Pavane pour une Infante défunte— Ravel 
‘““The Three-Cornered Hat” Suite— Falla 
Prélude a l’aprés-midi d’un faune— Debussy 
L’Apprenti Sorcier—Dukas 
ALP 1207 Available September 


John Pritchard 


CONDUCTING THE 
LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 2, Op. 14—P. Racine Fricker 
(Recorded under the auspices of the British Council) 
DLP 1080 Available September 


Sir Malcolm Sargent 


CONDUCTING THE 
B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Wand of Youth Suite No. 2, Op. 1b—E/gar 
Fantasia on a theme by Tallis— Vaughan Williams 

BLP 1019 

°Cello Concerto in E Minor, Op. 85—Elgar 

with Paul Tortelier 
BLP 1043 
Symphony No. 3 in A Minor, Op. 44—Rachmaninov 

ALP 1118 
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Myra Hess 


Piano Sonata No. 30 in E Major, Op. 109—Beethoven 
Piano Sonata No. 31 in A Flat Major, Op. 110—Beethoven 
ALP 1169 
Piano Concerto in A Minor, Op. 54—Schumann 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Rudolf Schwarz 
BLP 1039 


Solomon 


Piano Sonata No. 14 in C Sharp Minor, Op. 27, No. 2, 
** Moonlight ’’— Beethoven 
Piano Sonata No. 26 in E Flat Major, Op. 81a, 
“*Les Adieux ’’— Beethoven 
BLP 1051 
Piano Concerto No. 4 in G Major, Op. 58— Beethoven 
BLP 1036 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in B Flat Major, Op. 19— Beethoven 
both with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by André Cluytens 
BLP 1024 


Fascher- Dieskau 
Genel Moore 


Die schéne Millerin— Schubert 
ALP 1036-7 
An die ferne Geliebte, Op. 98— Beethoven 
Schwanengesang, Nos. 8-13—Schubert 
ALP 1066 
Liederkreis, Op. 39— Schumann 
’ BLP 1068 
Seven Songs from Opus 32— Brahms 
WITH HERTHA KLUST (PIANO) 
Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen— Mahler 
WITH THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
CONDUCTED BY WILHELM FURTWANGLER 
ALP 1270 Available September 
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Sena Jurinac 


sings the rdle of Marzelline in 
** Fidelio ’’— Beethoven 
CONDUCTED BY WILHELM FURTWANGLER 
ALP 1130-2 


Glyndebourne Opera 


‘** La Cenerentola ’— Rossini 
CONDUCTED BY VITTORIO GUI 
ALP 1147-9 


** Arlecchino ’’— Busoni 
CONDUCTED BY JOHN PRITCHARD 
ALP 1223 


Glyndebourne artists in these recordings now 
appearing at the King’s Theatre include :— 
FERNANDA CADONI, MARINA DE GABARAIN, 


HERVEY ALLAN, SESTO BRUSCANTINI, 
GERAINT EVANS, JUAN ONCINA AND IAN WALLACE 
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Old Vic Company 


** Macbeth ” — Shakespeare 
WITH ALEC GUINNESS AND PAMELA BROWN 
ALP 1176-7 


**Romeo and Juliet ’’— Shakespeare 
WITH ALAN BADEL AND CLAIRE BLOOM 
ALP 1053-5 


“A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’’— Shakespeare 
WITH MOIRA SHEARER, ROBERT HELPMANN 
STANLEY HOLLOWAY 
Incidental music by Mendelssohn 
PLAYED BY SIR MALCOLM SARGENI!1 
AND THE B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ALP 1262-4 Available September 


The following operas are being performed .. . 
‘** FALSTAFF ”— Verdi 
with Giuseppe Valdengo in the title réle 
Conductor: ARTURO TOSCANINI 
ALP 1229-31 


“IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA”’’— Rossini 
WITH VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES, GINO BECHI. 
AND NICOLA MONTI 
Conductor: TULLIO SERAFIN 
ALP 1022-4 
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Prices (inc. tax): ALP series 36/5:d. each; 
BLP series 27/3id. each; DLP series 24/63d. each 
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you must 
get these 
BEST SELLERS 


MY SERENADE TO YOU 
EDDIE FISHER with Hugo Winterhalter’s Orchestra 


So in Love; What is this Thing Called Love ? 

Pretty Baby; Let’s Fall in Love; 

My One and Only Love; My Romance; 

I Can’t Give You Anything but Love; | Love Somebody; 

The Girl That I Marry: Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses; 

{ Surrender, Dear; Somebody Loves Me DLP 1074 





OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN II’s 
CARMEN JONES music by Gecrges Bize. 


The actual sound-track recording heard in the 20th, 
The stars include Dorothy Dandridge; 

Harry Belafonte and Pearl Bailey 

Singers include LeVern Hutcherson; Marilynn Hora 
Marvin Hayes and Broc Peters 


ROGERS AND HIS GIANTS 


The Pesky Serpent; 
Diablo’s Dance; 
Pirouette; 

Indian Club 
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really well. Throughout these suites he 
has obviously considered what he is about 
very carefully, and could do doubt produce 
arguments in defence of some of the points 
for which I have criticised him above. 
I found his playing consistently interesting 
even though I did not always agree with 
his viewpoint. R.F. 


BEETHOVEN. Ten Variations in 
B flat major on “La stessa, la 
stessissima ” by Salieri. Six 
Variations in F major on an 
Original Theme, Op. 34. Albert 
Ferber (piano). London Ducretet- 
Thomson MELg4006 (10 in., 18s. o}d.). 


A very enjoyable addition to the repertory. 
Both sets of variations are dedicated to 
Countess Babette von Keglevics, later 
Princess Odescalchi, who was one of the 
fashionable young ladies who came to be 
Beethoven’s pupils during his first years in 
Vienna (she was not generally considered 
handsome, we are told). ‘‘ La stessa, la 
stessissima ”’ is a theme from Salieri’s Falstaff, 
produced in Vienna on January 3rd, 1799; 
Beethoven’s Variations (Grove’s No. 185) 
appeared in print the following March. 
The theme has a Mozartian charm; the 
variations are for the most part light and 
fanciful, though not without the boldness 
of invention which marks even Beethoven’s 
earliest composition. 

The Opus 34 Variations, of 1802, came 
hard on the heels of some important sonatas ; 
the fact that they have an opus number 
suggests that Beethoven considered them 
one of his more important sets. They form 
a pair with the ‘“ Eroica”’ Variations, 
Opus 35, the latter dedicated to Count 
Moritz Lichnowsky and filled with masculine 
audacity and brilliance, the others dedicated 
to the Princess and being marked by sensitive 
exploration of the theme’s potentialities. 

Albert Ferber (an exponent of Debussy 
for Ducretet-Thomson) is a very sensitive 
player, and gives a delicate, classically 
poised account of each work, almost under- 
playing the drama of such passages as the 
Funeral March, No. 5 of Opus 35. But 
if I were to single out just one high- 
point of his performance, it would be from 
this same variation: his nice judging of the 
exact force needed for the sf ten bars before 
the end, and the veiled tone, seeming to 
come from a great distance, with which he 
starts the C major coda. To judge by the 
recorded tone, he is using a slightly shallow 
piano, which is no disadvantage in ‘‘ La 
stessa, la stessissima ”’ , published for harpsi- 
chord or piano, and which exactly suits his 
view of Opus 35. The recording is clear 
and comfortable. 


BERG. Piano Sonata, Op. tr. 
SCHOENBERG. Waltz from 
Piano Pieces, Op. 23 ”’. 
WEBERN. Variations for Piano, 
Op. 27. Jeanne Manchon Theis 
(piano). London Ducretet-Thomson 

MEL94008 (10 in., 18s. o}d.). 


This is a valuable, inexpensive medium- 
play. Two of the works on it, the Schoenberg 
and the Webern, are fundamental to an 
understanding of 12-note technique ; and 
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the third, the Berg Sonata, is a very enjoy- 
able composition. 

12-note enthusiasts complain, almost with 
regularity and generally with justice, about 
the bad quality of most of the performances 
they are given. I own that my first im- 
pressions of Jeanne Manchon Theis’s inter- 
pretations were slightly unfavourable; after 
some ten or more playings of the various 
pieces I found that she had convinced me 
that her way of doing them was a valid one. 
The recording, on both sides, is very clear, 


. and the piano tone sufficiently ringing and 


varied. 

The Berg Sonata, composed in 1908, 
after Berg had served his long apprenticeship 
as a pupil of Schoenberg, is a romantic 
composition in B minor, a single movement 
with exposition, development and recapitu- 
lation. In it we see already the beginnings 
of that bridge which Berg’s music was to be 
between his master’s and the music of the 
past. For the Sonata is influenced by 
Schoenberg’s Chamber Symphony of 1906, 
but the effect it produces is often Lisztian, 
while some of the harmony recalls Mahler 
(who was Berg’s favourite composer in the 
years before he met Schoenberg). 


One would like to hear the Sonata played 
by a romantic pianist with a great feeling 
for tone-colour—Shura Cherkassky perhaps 
—for there are many passages which sound 
bewitching simply because of the way they 
are laid out on the keyboard. Such a pianist 
I do not think Miss Manchon Theis would 
claim to be ; but she enunciates in a shapely 
and affectionate way the tunes of this most 
melodious Sonata, and only occasionally 
snatches slightly during a passage which 
needs to be broadly expansive. I imagine, 
from the clearness of her playing and her 
careful attention to the inner parts and the 
grammatical structure, that she has scaled 
the heights of this Sonata from the post- 
1908 side—from Schoenberg, not from 
Liszt and even Brahms (whose influence 
was detected by the Viennese critics in 
Berg’s earlier, unpublished Theme, Twelve 
Variations and Finale for piano). Listeners 
should be deeply grateful to Decca for 
making available this work. No other 
version is to be had in this country, and the 
American catalogue lists only one, in a 
four-sonata recital by Zadel Skolovsky. 
The score is obtainable from Universal. 

The last of the Five Piano Pieces which 
constitute Schoenberg’s Opus 23, the Waltz 
here recorded, is famous as being the first 
composition to be written by the 12-note 
method. Those who wish for an analysis of 
it will find a certain amount on pages 82-3 
of René Leibowitz’s Introduction a la musique 
de douze sons ; Erwin Stein also considers it 
in one of the essays of his Orpheus in Many 
Guises. At first hearing Miss Manchon Theis 
seems to miss some of the piquant charm of 
the piece, but after a while her brittle, 
accurate playing grows on one. 

She succeeds best of all with the Webern 
Variations. The sleeve-note tells us that 
she is a “‘ tireless pioneer in contemporary 
music’, who won the Schoenberg Inter- 
national Prize for France in 1952, and 
who gives “‘ an authoritative interpretation 
approved by the composers themselves ”’. So 
presumably we must not complain that she 
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adopts a tempo slower than that indicated 
by the composer for the first movement of 
the Variations, and a quicker tempo for the 
Finale. She plays this luminously written 
composition with accuracy and carefully 
graded dynamics (the dynamic balance is 
very important). The score, again, is 
obtainable from Universal, but it is best to 
listen to the piece a few times and enjoy it 
without seeing the notes, before tackling 
the structure. M. Leibowitz has attempted 
a long analysis, on pages 228-43 of his book 
Schoenberg et son école (an English translation 
of this book has also appeared). I believe 
that the ear alone can in a general way be 
satisfied that the music makes sense, par- 
ticularly while the third movement moves 
on what may seem at first its unaccountable 
course ; and those who have not the taste 
for note-rows need not fear that they must 
start scrawling the figures 1 to 12 over their 
scores before they can begin to see what the 
Variations are about. A. 


DEBUSSY. Images pour piano—tst 
and 2nd Series. Albert Ferber 
(piano). London Ducretet-Thomson 
EL93049 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Gieseking (3/54) 33CX1137 
This is quite startlingly good—evidently 
we have had living in London, insufficiently 
recognised, a Debussy pianist on the 

Gieseking level. Well, perhaps not quite. 

I thought so when first I played the disc, 

marvelling at the delicacy with which Mr. 

Ferber stroked sounds and colours from the 

keyboard, caught the dream-like bell-tones 

stealing from a distance in Cloches a travers 
les feuilles (Bells through the leaves), or the 
lacquered flash of the Poissons d’Or (Gold- 
fish). But then, going back to the Gieseking 
performance (on one side of a 12-inch LP, 
with Pour le piano and Estampes on the other), 

I found that there was after all in Gieseking 

a further enchantment, which neither Albert 

Ferber (who has, I believe, recorded a 

complete Debussy for Ducretet-Thomson) 

nor Casadesus (who is doing the same for 

Philips) quite achieve. It is not a quality 

to be defined, but seems to lie in tiny, 

almost imperceptible little rhythmic and 
dynamic inflexions, a tone-palette of well- 
nigh incredible subtlety. For this reason 
one must continue to recommend the 

Gieseking version of the Images as a first 

choice ; this is not in any way to belittle 

Mr. Ferber’s very fine (and extremely well 

recorded) performance. A. 


DELIBES. Naila Waltz (arr. Dohnanyi). 
RAVEL. La Valse. Valses nobles et 
sentimentales. 


STRAUSS, JOHANN. Sweetheart 
Waltzes from “‘ The Gypsy Baron ” 
(arr. Dohnanyi). Leonard Pennario 
(piano). Capitol CTL7087 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Of the four waltzes on this disc, three are 
transcriptions of music that must surely 
sound more attractive in its original 
orchestral dress. Only the Valses nobles et 
sentimentales was written for piano in the 
first place, and this is not for me among 
Ravel’s better works. However, Ravel’s 
very difficult and Lisztian transcription of 
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La Valse is surprisingly effective once the 
veiled and impressionistic introduction is 
over (this goes for nothing at all on the 
piano, as one might expect). But one 
hopes that this will not lead to a spate of 
recorded arrangements for piano, Elgar’s 
of the “Enigma”? for instance, not to 
mention composers’ piano duet versions of 
their orchestral works. Pennario plays 
these waltzes with a hard brilliance and 
lack of sentimentality. He did not convert 
me to the Dohnanyi transcriptions, clever 
as they are. The recording is reasonably 
good. 


GRANADOS. Twelve Spanish Dances. 
José Echaniz (piano). Nixa WLP5181 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Written over a long period as they were, 
Granados’s Spanish Dances are unequal in 
merit—a point generously conceded by 
Westminster’s musical director, who provides 
the sleeve notes—but it is interesting to 
have them all available, and even more 
interesting to observe that one or two of 
the best of them are scarcely known here: 
the Valenciana (dedicated to Cui), for 
instance, with its more developed sense of 
tonality and freer keyboard writing, or the 
Asturiana, much the most idiomatically 
conceived for the piano of the whole series. 
José Echaniz shows himself to be a neat 
and accomplished player, with a good sense 
of rhythm and structure (noticeable parti- 
cularly in the Zarabanda and the familiar 
Jota, which is excellently done)—though I 
wish, in the Oriental, that he would connect 
the turn at the end of each trill with the 
following resolution, and I do not agree 
with his rubato in the middle section of 
Andaluza, which turns some three-beat bars 
into four-beat. In the last-named, however, 
he admirably conveys the dry snapping of 
the guitar with the plaintive vocal melody 
above. The recording is not too kind to 
him, being in general rather shallow (but 
there are exceptions, perhaps made at 
another session, like the Oriental), though 
this may be partly due to the slightly sharp 
pitch of the disc as a whole. L.S. 


RACHMANINOV. Five Piano Pieces, 
Op. 3. Polka de W.R. Seven Piano 
Pieces, Op. 10. Nadia Reisenberg 
(piano). Nixa WLP5344 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

A large number of new pianists are 
making their appearance these days in the 
gramophone lists. A few of them scarcely 
deserve the compliment of having their 
performances perpetuated ; the majority 
of them are competent, but not always 
much more; a very few call for our 
enthusiasm. Miss Reisenberg belongs to 
this last class. I know nothing of her save 
that, according to R.F. last month, she 
struggled manfully to make something of 
some dull Tchaikovsky works: here, again, 
with very variable material, she shows her- 
self to be a most sensitive and musicianly 
artist, with a fine feeling for phrase, touch 
and nuances of colour. Not even she, how- 
ever, can make Rachmaninov’s Op. 10 
pieces sound anything but the dull, strained, 
uninspired morceaux that they are ; and in 
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the rest of her recital, made up of his very 
earliest piano works (1893), she has to 
contend with an abominably dry, thin 
recording nearly a semitone sharp, with a 
noisily swishing surface. (This, at any rate, 
applies to the review pressing I have.) But 
listen to her brilliant performance of that 
sophisticated lightweight Polka, her sym- 
pathetic treatment of the Op. 3 Elégie and 
Melodie, her fantasy in the Sérénade, and her 
complete absence of hysteria in “ the” 
Prelude (which she actually makes bearable), 
and you will, I hope, agree that here is a 
pianist who deserves better music and 
better presentation. I look forward to 
finding that she receives them soon. 


RAMEAU. Suite in A minor. Suite in 
E minor. Fernando Valenti (harp- 
sichord). Nixa WLP5128 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

It is a pity in some ways that Rameau’s 
excellent harpsichord music has_ been 
overshadowed to a certain extent by that 
of Couperin. This remarkably fine disc 
by Valenti does much towards putting the 
situation in order, for the playing and 
recording are both sympathetic, and there 
is a generous selection from the Piéces de 
clavecin of 1724 (Suite in E mino: ) and its 
even more important successor, the Nouvelle 
Suite de piéces de clavecin, ou Second Livre 
(Suite in A minor). 

Favourites like Le Roppel des Oiseaux and 
the Tambourin need not, however well 
they are played, cause us to disregard the 
beauties in some of the more traditional 
dance-forms on which Rameau still relies. 
These movements are often the ones which 
show us the true Rameau ; the noble yet 
tender individualist whose elegant taste 
is imprinted throughout these neatly- 
disposed miniatures. 

Valenti’s playing is sensitive and colour- 
ful, and his tempi are for the most part apt 
and admirable ; only the ornamentation 
falls below par. There is a shade too much 
of the mechanical here, where more 
freedom would be welcome: but on the 
whole the disc is most valuable and welcome. 

D.S. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


BACH. Cantata No. 140, “ Wachet 
auf’. Cantata No. 32, “ Liebster 
Jesu, mein Verlangen”. Magda 
Laszlo (soprano), Waldemar 
Kmentt (tenor), Alfred Poell (bass), 
Akademiechor, Orchestra of the 
Vienna State Opera conducted by 
Hermann Scherchen. Nixa WLP 
5122 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Cantata No. 140: 

Vienna Bach Guild, Prohaska (12/53) BLP311 
There are some notable differences 
between Scherchen’s conception of Wachet 
auf and Prohaska’s, the recording of which 
was favourably reviewed by L.S. on the 
date given above. Scherchen uses smaller 
forces and so avoids any congestion of tone 
in the full choral passages and the final 
verse of the chorale, in which the previous 
recording deteriorates, though not disas- 
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trously : he uses harpsichord instead of organ 
for the continuo, and where Prohaska’s 
tenors sing the second verse of the chorale 
text ‘* Zion hears her watchmen’s voices ”’ 
mezzo-forte, as is usual, Scherchen will not 
allow his men to go above piano. The effect 
of hez sing the watchmen’s voices as if far 
above on the heights, reaching the wise 
virgins, with lamps lit, dancing joyfully 
below is most striking. His crisper, more 
detached, playing of the motive on the 
violins at the start of the Cantata— 
representing the sudden knock on the door 
—makes a more dramatic impact, but the 
excited cries of the awakened sleepers are 
more clearly defined in Prohaska’s rightly 
declamatory treatment of their part : whereas. 
Scherchen conveys the confusion into which 
they are thrown more realistically, perhaps, 
than he intended. The weakness of the tenor 
part also disturbs the balance here and in 
the final verse of the chorale which, also, is 
more amply accompanied by Prohaska. The 
balance, in generl, is slightly better in the 
earlier version but I preferred the more 
poised playing of the violin obbligato — \ the 
Scherchen recording—there is no suggestion 
at all of a contest here between it and the 
voices—and also the springy rhythm with 
which he plays the glorious dance tune to 
which the second verse of the chorale is set. 

His soloists are better, on points, than 
the previous team. Waldemar Kmentt, in 
the recitative announcing the arrival of the 
Bridegroom—in trumpet-like tones !—shows. 
no signs of the strain on the high notes 
evidently felt by Alfred Uhl; and though 
Alfred Poell—as in Scherchen’s wonderful 
recording of Gottes Zeit (No. 106—WLP35125) 
—shows a tendency to sing too loudly now 
and then, he avoids what L.S. called the 
** woofiness ”’ of his predecessor, Hans 
Braun. Between Magda Laszlo and Anna 
Felbermayer there is little to choose: they 
both sing their lovely parts extremely well, 
Miss Felbermayer having the more flexible 
voice of the two, but less good enunciation. 
The beautiful aria with which Liebster Jesu 
mein Verlangen begins has a trying fessitura, 
but Miss Laszlo only very occasionally shows 
some sense of strain and, with a well- 
balanced oboe obbligato, gives a moving 
account of Mary’s anxious search for her 
Child. Alfred Poell does well in his aria 
“Here in my Father’s house [ tarry ”’ ; 
which has an equally well-balanced violin 
obbligato, though in this da capo aria he 
could have done more to modulate and 
vary his tone. In the accompanied recitative 
which follows, the soprano (here representing 
the Christian soul) has an exquisite passage, 
**O how lovely are Thy tabernacles, Lord ”’, 
which is rather too strenuously sung; it 
needs the utmost tenderness. The succeeding 
and very tuneful duet, ‘“‘ Cease from 
sorrow ’’, bubbles over with joy, the oboes 
and upper strings almost chortling with 
glee, and is splendidly sung and played by 
all concerned. The beautiful work ends 
with a choral, “‘ Open wide the gates of 
mercy ”, in which Scherchern draws the 
most tenderly modulated tone from his 
chorus. The effect of the oboe, softly heard 
in unison with the top line, is, especially 
after its ebullience in the duet, very lovely. 

These imaginative performances of Bach’s 
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PHILIPS—AND A YEAR OF AGHIEVEMENT 
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The first Philips ‘ Minigroove’ long- 

playing records of serious music 

. were issued in this country in the 

ELGAR 4 Summer of 1954. In the short space 
é ENIGMA’ > * of time since then what a 

~ &" 3 tremendous contribution Philips 

have madetothe recorded repertoire! 

















Among first recordings from 
Philips have been the Berl'oz 

Te Deum, the Tenth Symphony 

of Shostakovitch, Stravinsky's 
‘Oedipus Rex ', Mahler's awe- 
inspiring Eighth Symphony ; while 
Philips releases that are less novel— 
but certainly no less notable— 
include those in the Mozart Jubilee 
Edition, the series sponsored by 
the Johann Strauss Society of 
Vienna, and the historic 
Mengelberg recording of the 

St. Matthew Passion. 


To interpret these and a host of 
other works Philips present leading 
orchestras from both sides of the 
Atlantic—from Amsterdam, 

Berlin, London, New York, Paris, 
Vienna, Philadelphia, The Hague. 
They offer you, too, pre-eminent 
artistes like Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Casadesus, Casals, Francescatti, 
Ormandy, Stern, Bruno Walter— 
names that more than justify the 
claim that Philips bring you the 
finest music . . . the finest 
musicians . . . the finest recording. 
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NEW RELEASES THIS MONTH 
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Restival V 
a estiva FILASS 
FOR THE CONSECRATION OF SALZBURG CATHEDRAL 


(IN 53 PARTS) 





THE SALZBURG CATHEDRAL CHOIR 
(16 Soloists, 4 Choirs, 6 Orchestras, 2 Organs) 
lst Solo Quartet: 

ILONA STEINGRUBER, HANNE MUNCH, 
GEORGE MARAN, OTTO WEINER 

2nd Solo Quartet: 

MARY GIMMI, LUISE HAAGER-GRUBER, 
KURT WEHOFSCHITZ, EMIL SIEGERT 
3rd Solo Quartet: 

GERTRUDE STIEGER, MARGARETHE 
FILIPP, GUNTHER SCHMID, 

FRANZ HEUSCHOBER 

4th Solo Quartet: 

LUISE LEITNER, TRUDE SANNWALD, 
KAJETAN SCHMIDINGER, 

JOSEPH E. LASSNER 

Organ—FRANZ SAUER 

The Wiener Symphoniker conducted by 
JOSEPH MESSNER 


and ST. RUPERTI HYMNUS “Plaudite 
Tympana”’ (Benevoli) 
ABR 4015/6 
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BEETHOVEN 
Piano Concerto No. 4 in G Major, Op. 58 
COR DE GROOT—Piano 
The Wiener Symphoniker conducted by 
WILLEM VAN OTTERLOO ABR 4038 





Bruno Walter 
BRAHMS 
Symphony No. 1 in C Minor, Op. 68 
The Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New York 
conducted by BRUNO WALTER ABR 4037 





Cor de Groot 


IPPOLITOV-IVANOV 
Caucasian Sketches, Op. 10 
BORODIN 


Polovtsian Dances (from ‘Prince Igor’’) and 

In the Steppes of Central Asia 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New York 
conducted by DIMITRI MITROPOULOS'- NBL 5015 


Robert Casadesus 


MOZART 
Piano Concerti No. 24 (K.491) and No. 26 (K.537) 
ROBERT CASADESUS—Piano with 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by GEORGE SZELL 
ABL 3060 





Dimitri Mitropoulos 
KHACHATURYAN 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
YURI BOUKOFF—Piano 


The Hague Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
WILLEM VAN OTTERLOO ABR 4039 





Eugene Ormandy 


R. STRAUSS 


Ein Heldenleben (Symphonic Poem) Op. 40 
The Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by 
EUGENE ORMANDY ABL 3061 





Yuri Boukoff 
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IMPORTANT PREVIOUS RELEASES 


SALT LAKE CITY TABERNACLE CHOIR 
Conductor: J. SPENCER CORNWALL 
Organists: ALEXANDER SCHREINER 

FRANK W. ASPER 
NBL 5012 

STRAVINSKY 
The Rake’s Progress 
Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
conducted by IGOR STRAVINSKY 

ABL 3055/6/7 (Album) 

SCHUMANN 
Cello Concerto in A Minor, Op. 129 
The Prades Festival Orchestra 
PABLO CASALS—Cello ABR 4035 


VERDI 


‘“‘La Traviata’? (Opera for Orchestra) Acts 1-3 
Andre Kostelanetz and his Orchestra NBL 5006 


DVORAK 
Symphony No. 5in E Minor Op. 95 
‘From The New World’ 
The Hague Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by ANTAL DORATI ABL 3021 


BRUCH 


Violin Concerto No. 1 in G Minor, Op. 26 
ZINO FRANCESCATTI—Violin 
The Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 


of New York 
conducted by DIMITRI MITROPOULOS 
ABR 4011 
BRAHMS 


Symphony No. 2 in D Major Op. 73 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra 
conducted by EDUARD VAN BEINUM 
ABL 3020 


BERLIOZ 


Symphonie Fantastique Op. l4a 
The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by WILLEM VAN OTTERLOO 


PH I LI PS ABL 3019 


JOHANN STRAUSS 
A Vienna Garden Party 


Fra Egyptian March—Op. 335 






















































































Roses from the South—Op. 388 (Waltz) 

Joy Ride—Op. 281 (Quick Polka) 

LONG PLAYING RECORDS Vienna Bonbons—Op. 307 (Waltz) 

Die Zeitlose—Op. 302 (French Polka) 
Tritsch-Tratsch—Op. 214 (Quick Polka) 

The Vienna Symphony Orchestra 

conducted by EDUARD STRAUSS’ NBR 6012 


















































































































































MOZART 
Piano Concerto No. 20 in D Minor (K.466) 
RUDOLF SERKIN—Piano 
Philins Electrical Ltd. Gramophons Record Div. 179-185 Gt. Portland 3t. London, W.1 . . 
Philips are world-renowned makers of radiograms, record players and The Philadelphia Orchestra 
r yin ipment incorporating the world - famous ilips 
record playing equtpm conducted by EUGENE ORMANDY ABR 4008 
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two glorious works are as well recorded (with 
the exception of the tenor voice part in 
the first chorus of Wachet auf) as anyone 
could wish, and I hope that Scherchen will 
soon give us Komm, der siisse Todesstunde 
(No. 161), one of the finest of all the church 
cantatas, and, say, D« Hirte Israel (No. 104). 
But there is an endless choice. A.R, 


BENEVOLI. Festmesse fiir 53 


Stimmen. St. Ruperti Hymnus 
“Plaudite Tympana”. Salzburger 
Demchoir and Soloists, Franz 


Sauer (organ), Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Joseph 
Messner. Philips ABR4015-6 (two 
10 in., 54s. 7d.). 

The preservation of this remarkable 
work—the Festival Mass for the consecration 
of Salzburg Cathedral—was due to the 
intelligent action of a former Director of 
Music, Innozenz Achleitner, who rescued 
tthe manuscript from a grocer’s shop where 
it had been doomed to serve as wrapping 
paper. Another Viennese musician and 
scholar, Guido Adler, was responsible for 
editing ‘and publishing the score in Jahrgang 
X (Vol. 20) of the great Austrian series of 
musical monuments: Denkmdler der Tonkunst 
in Oesterreich, begun in 1894. The conductor 
of these discs was then one year old ; now, 
as the veteran Director of Music at Salzburg 
(Cathedral, he holds an enviable record of 
achievement as a conductor of musical 
programmes given during the Salzburg 
Festivals. It is, in fact, entirely due to 
Messner that the present recording has 
come within the bounds of possibility, for 
he has made this mammoth work a part 
of the Salzburg musical repertory for the 
past twenty or thirty years. 

Benevoli’s music is an expression of the 
artistic synthesis of the Roman and Venetian 
baroque schools. Its outward complexity 
and splendour is set off by the fundamental 
simplicity of its harmonic structure. The 
sound of these four solo quartets, four 
choirs, six orchestras and organ continuo 
is nevertheless impressive, just as Tallis’s 
forty-part motet Spem in alium is impressive. 
I cannot, however, agree with the anony- 
mous writer of Philips’s otherwise excellent 
sleeve that this work of Benevoli (1605-1672) 

“* reveals traces of Handel’s style ”’. 

The recording is very good, ‘the solo 
singing uneven, and the instrumental and 
choral support very effective. As an 
example of full-dress baroque ceremonial 
music, this disc is cordially recommended. 


eo Je 


FALLA. Seven Popular Songs. 

R:AVEL. Don Quichotte 4 Dulcinée. 
Aurelio Estanislao (baritone), Hedy 
Salquin (piano). Decca LW5192 
(10 in., 18s. o}d.). 


Seven Popular Songs : 
Souzay (7/52) LX3077 
De los Angeles (2/54) (H) BLP1037 


Merriman 5/55) 383CX1243 
Don Quichotte : (0188) 
Souzay (7/51) LXT2568 or LW5078 


Decca have found a new baritone who 
may give us a good deal of pleasure. The 
voice, on the evidence of this record, is not 
rich or warm, but attractively timbred and 
used with vigour and_ variety. Mr. 
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Estanislao appears to be a lively singer, if 
not always a very subtle one. 

Personally, I prefer the Seven Popular 
Songs sung by a female voice, but that 
may be because I got to know them in 
Conchita Supervia’s inimitable interpreta- 
tion. Those Parlophone records (originally 
Fonotipias) are not available now, but in 
America they have been transferred to LP, 
backed by ‘the Granados Tonadillas; the 
same has been done with Supervia’s Carmen 
recordings, and also her Rossini extracts. 
It is hard to understand why Parlophone 
in this country still delays doing the same, 
for the performances would come as a 
revelation to those who have heard the 
Falla, Granados and Rossini only in later 
performances. 

Mr. Estanislao compares very favourably 
with Gérard Souzay in the Falla; their virtues 
are different. The Spaniard has the panache 
and brio which the Frenchman lacks; 
but Mr. Souzay’s inflexions of the slow 
songs are more subtle. In the event, neither 
of them can compare with the two female 
interpretations. The version of Victoria de 
los Angeles is too well known to need any 
further comment, but I would like to add 
my voice to the others that have been 
raised in praise of Nan Merriman’s intensely 
enjoyable renderings: her keen, telling 
tone, intelligent, supple phrasing, and 
imaginative treatment of certain notes 
(particularly in ‘‘ Nana”) afford much 
pleasure. 

The néw version of Don Quichotte a 
Dulcingée (three songs commissioned for 
Chaliapin to sing in a film about Don 
Quixote—not used because others, simul- 
taneously commissioned from Ibert, were 
chosen) is the only one available with piano 
accompaniment, barring a Schi6dtz per- 
formance (H.M.V. DB10511) available to 
special order. In this the French is un- 
certain, and the style considerably less 
authentic than in a Bernac/Poulenc version 
(H.M.V. DA1869) which could more 
profitably have been kept in circulation. 
There is more art in Mr. Souzay’s disc, 
with orchestral accompaniment, best bought 
in its MP form, where it is coupled with 
Debussy’s La Grotte, second Villon Ballade 
and Mandoline (also with orchestra). 

The pianist in the new record has the 
right sort of tangy tone, the balance is good, 
and the recording very clear. A.P. 


MOZART. Litaniae Laurentanae in 
D major, K.195 (OL50085). Litaniae 
de venerabili altaris sacramento 
in E flat major, K.243 (OL50086). 
Jennifer Vyvyan (soprano), Nancy 
Evans (contralto), William Herbert 
(tenor), George James (bass), Ralph 
Downes (organ), St. Anthony 
Singers, Boyd Neel Orchestra con- 
ducted by Anthony Lewis. London 
L’Oiseau-Lyre OL50085-6 (two 12 in., 
72s. 11d.). 


These two Litanies are valuable additions 
to the growing repertoire of Mozart’s church 
music on LP. The Litany of Loreto, which 
takes its text from inscriptions in the Lady 
Chapel of the Holy House of Loreto, and is 
the earlier composed of the two (1771), is 
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full, as Einstein says, of Mozartean tender- 
ness. The loveliest movement is Sancta Maria, 
for soprano solo with short passages for the 
other soloists and two chorus entries. There 
are strikingly beautiful modulations in Salus 
infirmorum (sung on the disc with slightly 
shaky intonation) and a lovely Agnus Det, 
begun by the soprano soloist who interpo- 
lates a brief cadenza immediately before 
the chorus enter. At this point I heard the 
organ clearly: elsewhere Ralph Downes’ 
continuo playing is a very discreet support. 

The Litany of the Blessed Sacrament (1776), 
Mozart’s second setting of such a Litany— 
it has a different text to the earlier-composed 
one—is far less intimate and is laid out on 
a larger scale. The orchestra now includes 
two flutes, two bassoons, and three trom- 
bones in addition to the two oboes and two 
horns he used for The Litany of Loreto. The 
bassoons and trombones are heard with 
dramatic effect in the splendid movement 
Tremendum ac vivificum Sacramentum in which 
the chorus start with a low, whispered 
passage, and leap up an octave at the 
repetition of the first word of the text. 
Trombones and horns, with sustained chords 
and pizzicato violins above, accompany the 
sopranos of the chorus who alone sing in the 
short section Viaticum in Domino morientium, 
their melody deriving from the best-known 
plainsong setting of Tantum ergo. ‘This 
precedes Pignus futurae gloriae, a fine double- 
fugue, and the Litany ends with the Miserere 
nobis of the Agnus Dei set to the same 
melody with which the Kyrie began. 

The soloists take part in the other choral 
movement, Verbum Caro, a sombre piece of 
music that runs directly into the Tremendum. 

Among the arias Panis vivus is a show 
piece, in concerto style, brilliant but with 
little relevance to the words ; and though 
they have some tender strains of melody 
the same is true of the two soprano arias 
Dulcissimum convivium and Agnus Dei. The 
contralto and bass are left unprovided for. 

In her two arias Jennifer Vyvyan sings 
with pure tone, sensitivity, and admirable 
phrasing, and William Herbert, everywhere 
excellent, darts up and down his scale 
passages with great agility, if with some 
loss of resonance at the top of his voice, 
Miss Vyvyan is also very good in the other 
Litany—one or two gusty moments apart— 
and the other soloists do well. 

The St. Anthony Singers are an alert and 
accomplished body who have good attack 
and virile tone, and the Boyd Neel Orchestra 
give admirable support. 

Anthony Lewis conducts the two works 
with perception, fervour, and affection, and 
the recording gives a very good balance 
and string tone with a nice bloom on it. 

Professor Lewis uses the academic pro- 
nunciation of the Latin texts that he 
favoured in the Monteverdi Vespers. ‘‘Coilis” 
(coelis) and “‘ parkay ” (farce) jar on me as 
much as the Italian pronunciation of the 
words, presumably, jars on him; _ but 
liturgical Latin is a living language and I 
wish he had not departed from the general 
usage of the Roman Church in this matter, 
even though these are concert performances. 
This, however, is a small matter in relation 
to the general excellence of the result. 

A.R. 
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RAVEL. Trois poémes de Stéphane 
Mallarmé. Irma Kolassi (mezzo- 
soprano). Introduction and Allegro 
for Harp, Flute, Clarinet and 
String Quartet. Pierre Jamet 
(harp), Members of L’Orchestre 
de la Société de Musique de 
Chambre de Paris conducted by 
Pierre Capdeville. London 
Ducretet-Thomson MELg4002 (10 in., 
18s. o4d.). 


Trois Poemes : 
Danco, Suisse Romande (7/55) L 
Introduction and Allegro : 
Hollywood Quartet, Stockton (7/52) CCL7509 
Amste-dam Chamber, Berghout (2/53) LX3097 

Irma Kolassi sings the Ravel in an 
efficient but a hard style, barely a melting 
one. There is some plain harshness of tone, 
too ; but that is less certainly to be attri- 
buted to the singer, for the same sound, to a 
mild degree unpleasant, is shared by the 
whole ensemble. A Ravel accompaniment 
scored for piano, string quartet, two flutes, 
and two clarinets could not, you would 
think, sound thin and metallic ; but here it 
does so—perhaps helped considerably by an 
excessive remoteness in balance of the piano 
part. 

The Introduction and Allegro has a 
warmer sound, but still not really warm 
enough. It is, both in its full title and in its 
musical sense, a harp solo, not quite an 
equal partnership for the whole septet ; and 
a rather more forward balance for the 
soloist would have helped. Pierre Jamet 
plays well, but less than magically ; and he 
actively spoils the cadenza by making pedal 
changes on strings that are still sounding. 
And a frigidity of tone quality, unfortunately 
quite unsuitable for this particular piece, is 
in considerable evidence: the strings (who 
occasionally scoop) sound thinnish, and the 
clarinet player—not alone among Parisians ! 
—sounds quite emaciated. 

The alternative version of the Mallarmé 
songs, Suzanne Danco with Ansermet and 
the Suisse Romande Orchestra on Decca 
LXT5031, I have not heard; but R.F.’s 
review of it in last month’s issue would 
certainly lead me to choose it in preference 
to this new London MP. For the Intro- 
duction and Allegro I would not hesitate 
either, economics notwithstanding: the 
Capitol listed above (on which the Ravel is 
coupled with the Debussy Danses sacrées et 
profanes) is a celestial disc ; and the Decca 
(similarly coupled) is not far behind. 

M.M. 
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SCHOENBERG. Pierrot Lunaire. 
Ethel Semser (soprano), Virtuoso 
Chamber Ensemble conducted by 
René Leibowitz. Argo RG54 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 


It certainly seems to be Schoenberg’s 
month: Pierrot, the George Lieder, Op. 23, 
No. 5 (see the Instrumental section), and 
Verklarte Nacht (see Classical Reissues). But, 
barring the piano disc of Else Kraus, the 
catalogues still show none of the later works; 
America has them almost all. Never mind, 
this is a start, and we can be grateful. 

It is some years now since Argo announced 
their recording of Pierrot Lunaire. Originally 
it was planned as a recording of the per- 
formance given in Hampstead in February 
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1952, with Hedli Andersen as “ speaker,” 
almost the same playeis as we have here, 
and Peter Stadlen as pianist and conductor. 
This recording, I believe, was made and 
then destroyed by fire before it could reach 
the public. We are lucky, for this new 
performance is better then the original 
Hampstead one. 

Rightly, I think, Argo have prepared a 
“* private ’’, intimate sort of performance, 
intended for the person sitting at home who, 
until he gets to know the work very well, 
has the score (published by Universal) on 
his lap. The balance would not do in a 
concert hall, where some of Miss Semser’s 
whispered or very lightly touched words 
would be inaudible. I should imagine that 
M. Leibowitz prepared the performance 
from the start as a recorded one, and the 
result is very successful ; often he achieves 
a delicacy of effect which would hardly be 
possible in a hall. But we must have the 
words. The vocal part is written to blend 
into, not dominate, the ensemble, and it 
does so here. 

Pierrot Lunaire is a setting of “ thrice 
seven ”’ poems by the Belgian poet, Albert 
Giraud, translated into German, for Sprech- 
gesang and small instrumental ensemble. 
Both words and music are fantastic, lightly 
touched, evocative, sometime poignant and 
moving. Pierrot is a figure from the old 
Italian comedy, wandering through the 
world, involved in fantastic pranks and 
adventures. In the last song but one, a 
barcarolle, Pierrot, with moonbeam as 
rudder and nenuphar as boat, sails back to 
his homeland in Bergamo. The final song 
invokes the fragrance from days of yore. 
(Sprechgesang is “‘ a melody for the speaking 
voice ’’, notated as to rhythm and pitch. 
*“'Whereas the sung note preserves the 
pitch, the spoken note gives it at first, but 
abandons it by rising or by falling immedi- 
ately after ’’). 

Can we, at this date, take the Pierrot 
Lunaire of 1912 for granted ? Or need I 
write about the beauty of the sounds, the 
sprightly, darting wit, the liveliness and 
fascination of it all ? Some of the items in 
it, the passacaglia Night with its Berg-like 
colouring, the sweet nostalgia of Homesickness, 
the magically tender last two numbers, 
seem to me among the most beautiful songs 
(to use this word for want of a better) of our 
century. But Pierrot is a work that gets 
under the skin. Phrases like the opening one 
of Madonna, the dialogue with flute, The 
Sick Moon, and the dramatic declamation 
of ‘“‘ Holy crosses are the verses where the 
poets bleed in silence ”’ go on haunting the 
mind. I strongly urge those who have not 
yet succumbed to Pierrot to acquire this 
record. Those who already have will_need 
no urging. In fairness, I must temper this 
enthusiasm by relating a personal experience. 
My good housekeeper, who loves Mozart, 
who has endured without a murmur my 
fumbling efforts to master Weber’s Vari- 
ations, was moved to vigorous protest about 
Pierrot: it had set all her nerves on edge. 
‘* What was the woman going on about? 
. . . Was she meant to be mad?” But I 
still hope to convert her to the piece ! 

Ethel Semser masters the Sprechgesang 
better than any other I have heard, and 
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rightly resists the persistent temptation to 
drop into parlando song. Occasionally she 
adopts a slow glissando down from a note 
which I do not believe can have been 
Schoenberg’s intention. While no specialist 
in Sprechgesang, my own secret experiments 
seem to indicate that if one must sustain for 
a dotted crotchet the blind-of blind geschlagen 
(struck blind) in The Crosses (the initial 
notes for the first two syllables being F sharp 
and A), one more naturally drops very 
quickly down from the initial note, and 
then glides down the rest of the way more 
slowly—not an evenly graded glissando. 
Miss Semser succeeds remarkably well in 
avoiding the comic effect that Sprechgesang 
can produce, and gives us some phrases of 
remarkable beauty. She is spry in the quick 
numbers (The Dandy is very vividly done), 
and has great variety of expression (though 
without imposing extraneous expression of 
her own on Schoenberg’s music—the com- 
poser warns against this in his preface to 
the score). 


- Five instrumentalists are needed: piano, 
violin (viola), ’cello, flute (piccolo), and 
clarinet (bass clarinet). The Virtuoso 
Ensemble, players from the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, increase the number to 
seven by having a separate violist and 
bass-clarinet player. They do well enough 
to justify their title; Willem de Mont’s 
’cello playing in the notoriously difficult 
Serenade is particularly admirable. I need 
add only that the recording is excellent. 


The sleeve has a good note by René 
Leibowitz, though in the printing a few 
lines (describing No. 9g and giving the 
heading of No. 10, Raub, Robbery) have 
been left out. And readers need not fear 
that in No. 18 they are going to be startled 
by a “cannon”! A.P. 


SCHOENBERG. Fifteen Poems from 
“Das Buch der hangenden Garten” 
by Stefan George, Op. 15. Lina 
Dauby (soprano). Paul Collaer 
(piano). London’  L’Ojiseau-Lyre 
DL53006 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 


1907-9 saw the creation of an important 
group of Schoenberg works: the Second 
String Quartet, the Three Piano Pieces of 
Op. 11, the songs of Op. 14, Op. 15 here 
recorded, the Five Pieces for Orchestra, and 
Erwartung (which now, thanks to the enter- 
prising Hamburg State Opera, is beginning 
to come into its own—perhaps Philips will 
soon let us have the American Columbia 
recording ?) to close the group. The 
Fifteen Songs from Stefan George’s Book of 
the Hanging Gardens were performed in 1909. 
Schoenberg remarked that “I have suc- 
ceeded for the first time in approaching an 
ideal of expression and form that hovered 
before me for some years . . . I already feel 
the opposition that I shall have to overcome. 
I feel also with what heat even those of the 
feeblest temperament will reject my works ”’. 


The George Lieder, in both words and 
music, present a mixture of impressionism 
and expressionism. The poet’s highly 
wrought verses show an elaborately culti- 
vated, artificial orientalism, in which colour- 
ful, carefully chosen descriptive words both 
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PERMANENT FAVOURITES 


BEETHOVEN 


MASS IN D, Op. 123 (‘ Missa Solemnis ”’) 
Soloists—A kademiechor—Vienna Symphony (Klemperer) 
2—12” records PL6992 


BRUCKNER 


SYMPHONY No. 9 IN D MINOR 
Pro Musica Symphony, Vienna (Horenstein) 
1—12” record PL8040 


DVORAK 


SYMPHONY No. 5 IN E MINOR, Op. 95 (“ From the 
New World ”’) 


Vienna Symphony (Horenstein) 
1—12” record PL7590 
FALLA 
NIGHTS IN THE GARDENS OF SPAIN 
GRIEG 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA IN 
A MINOR, Op. 16 


Guiomar Novaes, piano—Pro Musica Symphony, Vienna 
(Swarowsky) 1—12” record PL8520 


MOZART 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA No. 15 
IN B FLAT, K.450 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA No. 18 
IN B FLAT, K.456 


Ingrid Haebler, piano—Pro Musica Symphony, Vienna 
(Hollreiser) 1—12” record PL8300 


RAVEL 
L’HEURE ESPAGNOLE, Opera in 1 Act 
Soloists — Orchestre Radio-Symphonique de la Radio- 
diffusion Francaise (Leibowitz) 

1—12” record PL7880 
SHOSTAKOVICH 
SYMPHONY No. 5, Op. 47 
Vienna Symphony (Horenstein) 

1—12” record PL7610 
TCHAIKOVSKY 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA No. |! 
IN B FLAT MINOR, Op. 23 


Monique de la Bruchollerie, piano— Municipal Philharmonia 
Vienna (Moralt) 1—12” record PL7720 


High aieraita 


Mic FOGrOdVs . 





or from VOX PRODUCTIONS (G.B.) LTD., 231 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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imhof’s High Fidelity offers the best of both worlds: an extensive and comprehensive 
range of instruments together with Imhof designed cabinets for any type of assembly. 
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conjure up a scene and set the stage for a 
** soul-state ’’. Schoenberg’s harmony seems 
to answer Milton’s request for such music 

As may, with sweetness, through my ear, 

Dissolve me into ecstasies. 

Tonality is not left behind, but the idea of 
a major or minor triad as home-base for a 
piece disappears in the highly chromatic 
web. The first song, for example, could 
perhaps just be construed as being in F 
major ; but the construction is less with 
harmonic units (as in classical music) than 
with the principal of varying and developing 
a realistic idea (and the harmony that it 
seems to suggest) in each song. The very 
beautiful harmonic colouring of the songs 
makes an immediate appeal ; and anyone 
who tries to sing the vocal line will find it 
surprisingly grateful (though the note- 
writer is wrong in stating that ‘“* wide 
intervals are rare’). 

These songs need an interpreter of great 
intelligence and beautiful voice—someone 
like Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, whom one 
would love to hear sing them—to do them 
justice. Miss Dauby makes a praiseworthy 
essay at their difficulties, but her voice, on 
the evidence of the record, is not a strikingly 
attractive or expressive one, and she has a 
very unfortunate tendency to become shrill 
and loud at F and higher. This often 
produces the effect of someone parodying 
Schoenberg by singing soft, low notes and 
then sudden high, loud, unexpected ones. 
Since in several places Schoenberg has 
written crescendos in the high places, the 
effect is not always wrong ; but in the very 
beautiful Saget mir, auf welchem Pfade (Tell 
me, by which path), No. 5, it is absurd to 
deliver ‘‘ Rose pfliicke und Viole” (“to 
pluck roses and violas ’’), a soft, expressive 
phrase, at high volume; while in No. 7 
the hard, shrill tone-colour given to 
“ Seufzer” (“sighs”) and “ Tranen” 
(“‘ tears *”) is most inappropriate. The very 
opening, an imaginative description of 
starlight descending like fine powder through 
thick foliage Gverhead, is very well done. 
The recording is quite clear, but a little dry. 

There is quite a useful sleeve-note, and 
the words with an English translation are 
available from Decca for 6d. (plus 3d. 
postage). The score is published by 
Universal. | A.P. 


FRENCH RENAISSANCE wre 
MUSIC. Ave Maria (des Prés) ; 
Moy de May (Janequin) ; ; Je voy - 
glissantes eaux ; onne allon 
voir si la roze (Costeley) ; Belle qui 
tiens ma vie (Anon.) Ensemble 
Vocal de Paris conducted by André 
Jouve. London Ducretet-Thomson 
MELg4007 (10 in., 18s. o4d.). 

Josquin’s Ave Maria was included by the 

Dessoff Choirs on the second of their two 

discs of Renaissance and Baroque Church 

Music (Nixa CLP44 and 47) but the use of 

too many voices and the extraneous noises 

inseparable from the recording of a public 
performance prevented it from revealing all 
its beauty. The Ensemble Vocal de Paris, 

small and highly trained body of singers, 

: ‘our under no such handicaps and give 

clean cut and devotional performance of 
the work, which is as good as any can be 
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that does not use boys’ voices for the upper 
‘line. An excellent balance enables one to 


‘hear. the flowing ease of the largely canonic 


part-writing, nowhere more beautiful than 
in the little section that was sung on two 
old 78 discs by itself (with some words 
added to make a second verse) which begins 
** Ave vera virginitas ’, and in which the 
tenors are in canon with the sopranos at a 
fourth below, entering on the second beat of 
the first bar. 

Ce'moy de May (included in the Boulanger 
disc of Renaissance Music on Brunswick 
AXTL1048) is sung by the group very 
quickly and with captivating gaiety, but 
on the reverse side the Pavane tune so 
familiar in Warlock’s Capriol Suite, and here 
anonymously set to a poem beginning Belle 
que tiens ma vie, is taken a shade too slowly. 

Both the Costeley pieces are delightful, 
the second, alternating three-part counter- 
point with block harmony, especially so. 
In all these balance and tone are as 
excellent as in Ave Maria. A.R. 


RITCHIE SONG RECITAL. Crown the 
Altar ; The Blessed Virgin’s 
Expostulation . The Evening Hymn 
(Purcell). Bid me Discourse (Bishop). 
Tell me Lovely Shepherd (Boyce). 
O ravishing delight (Arne). 
Ridente la calma, K.152 Das 
Veilchen, K.476; An Chloé 
(Mozart). An die Musik; Die 
Vogel? Der Knabe; Gretchen am 


Spinnrade ; Die junge Nonne 
(Schubert). Margaret’ Ritchie 


(soprano), George Malcolm (harpsi- 
chord and piano). Nixa NLPo21 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

‘These well chosen groups of songs, the 
first six accompanied on the harpsichord, 
the remainder on the piano, make up the 
second full-length song recital by an English 
soprano, the only other one, I think, being 
Jéhnifer Vyvyan’s long-play disc (Decca 
LXT2797). 

Margaret Ritchie has a very individual 
voice and an equally individual tempera- 
ment. She gives one the impression that 
she knows exactly what she wants to do, 
how to do it, and would have good reasons 
for what she does when her interpretations 
may not command assent ; and all through 
this recital her pure and flexible voice and 
her innate musicianship show to good 
advantage, even though she is (to use a 
convenient American expression) rather 
too close-miked for comfort in some loud 
passages and in some trills. The recording 
is, however, good in general, except for a 
change of level in the first part of The 
Blessed Virgin’s Expostulation, and someone 
should have .spotted and removed pre- 
echo in the first two Mozart songs. Both 
harpsichord and piano are_ reasonably 
well. balanced with the voice. Miss 
Ritchie’s dramatic sense (and she is a 
admirable actress) occasionally gets the 
better of her in The Blessed Virgin’s Expostula- 
tion. The short high notes on “ quickly ”’, 
and “ distressed ’’, surely need little more 
emphasis than the melodic elevation gives 
them’; and the call to Gabriel should be 
urgent without a suspicion of strain or 
hysteria. These things ruffle complete 
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pleasure in a fine representation of this 
wonderful piece. 

The lovely Evening Hymn is beautifully 
sung and phrased, and we know from her 
78 discs how charmingly Miss Ritchie sings 
the Bishop and Boyce songs. Arne’s O 
ravishing delight, which gives the singer a 
chance to show the flexibility of her voice 
over a wide range, is both brilliantly 
sung and accompanied. I much enjoyed 
the Mozart songs and particularly the 
delicate humour of An Chloé, which made 
me long to see Miss Ritchie as Susanna. 

Her singing of An die Musik needed only a 
little more feeling at the end of the second 
verse to make it the best we have had yet 
from a woman. The little upward flights of 
the voice in Die Vogel are quite enchanting 
and Der Knabe is equally beguiling. How 
refreshing it is to be given two rarely 
heard, and utterly delightful, Schubert 
songs. 

Gretchen am Spinnrade is very nearly a 
success. There is passion here, but the 
singer does not quite convey the heart- 
break in the burden of the song and the 
tone is a bit edgy at “‘nimmer mehr”. A 
longer pause is needed after the big climax 
so as to hold the picture of Margaret 
looking into space for a moment (and 
without a post echo!), enraptured by her 
vision of Faust, and then lowering her gaze 
to the silent spinning wheel and starting 
it up again. I missed, also, in Die junge 
Nonne the full effect of the nun’s remem- 
brance of the dark night of the soul, in the 
worldly sense, that now seemed “ wie ein 
Grab ” (“‘like the tomb’), and also some of 
the deep sense of thankfulness in the soft 
alleluias at the end of the song. This is 
not to be hypercritical, for the singing of 
these great songs can only be judged by the 
highest standards. 

George Malcolm is as skilled an accom- 
panist on the harpsichord as on the piano. 
I have only two small criticisms to make 
of him in the latter capacity. Is not the 
introduction to An Chloé rather too heavily 
played and could not the convent bell 
have sounded with more crystal-like clarity, 
as the nun heard it in her reverie ? 

This is, all in all, a very interesting and 
enjoyable recital and should draw attention, 
where needed, to a singer of remarkable 
gifts who should be more used than she is. 

A.R. 





Gramophone Record Libraries 

An interesting list has recently been 
circulated by the United Kingdom branch 
of the International Association of Music 
Libraries indicating some 65 Public Lib- 
raries in the United Kingdom which offer 
record lending facilities. In the main the 
details are the same as those published in 
the July 1954 issue of THE GRAMOPHONE 
(p. 74) with amendments on p. 147 of the 
September 1954 issue. 

However, the Association feel that these 
details are still incomplete, and invite any 
Libraries in the U.K. who offer any such 
facilities to communicate with the Hon. 
Secretary, Walter H. Stock, U.K. Branch, 
I.A.M.L. c/o Royal Academy of Music 
Library, Marylebone Road, London, 
N.W.1. 
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ITALIAN SONG RECITAL. Napule ca 


me se va! Autonno. [I te vurria 
vasa’. Pulecenella. Me so’ 
mbriacato ’e sole. Dicitencello 


vuje. Fernando Corena (baritone), 
with orchestral accompaniment con- 
ducted by Ernesto Nicelli. Decca 
LW51!1091 (10 in., 18s. o4d.). 

Fernando Corena first came to our 
notice as an excellent baritone in a mixed- 
bag recital, chiefly contributed by Giacinto 
Prandelli, in which he gave a splendidly 
finished account of *‘ A un dottor della mia 
sorte’? from Rossini’s Barber. Since this 
he has appeared in several of the Decca 
complete opera recordings, and last season 
had a great success at the Metropolitan. 
The new record, however, comes as some- 
thing of a disappointment. His renderings 
of Neapolitan songs, though done with 
gusto, cannot be classed with Caruso’s or 
the best of Gigli’s. The style sometimes 
verges on coarseness, effects tend to be 
broad, unsubtle rather than polished, and 
the accompaniment is in lamentable teashop 
style. 

This is a first impression: for the final 
judgment we must wait for the booklet of 
words which Decca is no doubt preparing. 
The recording is excellent. A.P. 


OPERATIC 


BRITTEN. The Turn of the Screw. 
The Prologue Peter Pears (ten.) 
The Governess 


Jennifer Vyvyan (sop.) 


Miles David Hemmings (treble) 
Flora Olive Dyer (sop.) 
Mrs. Grose Joan Cross (sop.) 
Quint Peter Pears (ten.) 
Miss Jessel Arda Mandikian (sop.) 


English Opera Group Orchestra 
conducted by Benjamin Britten. 
Decca LXT5038-9 (two 12 in., 72s. 
11d.). 

The issue by Philips last month of The 
Rake’s Progress, and by Decca this month of 
The Turn of the Screw, give us two of the 
most enjoyable, probably the two finest, 
post-war operas on gramophone records. 
Except for the fact that both works first 
appeared at Venice Festivals (the Rake in 
1951, the Screw in 1954), they have nothing 
in common. As I write this, The Turn of 
the Screw is being performed in Holland ; 
it has already been to Florence this year. 
These records should take it all over the 
world, and prove that Britain has produced 
an opera which the verdict of time may 
well place beside Wozzeck and Pelléas. 

Like those two operas, it is swift-moving, 
in a series of connected scenes. Tchaikovsky 
once wrote, when seized with the idea for 
an opera, that he “ wanted to get it all 
down in an hour”. The Turn of the Screw 
produces that effect, of being a sort of whole 
that one can grasp all at once, a work which 
exists all at the same time. I don’t mean 
that there is any suggestion of haste in the 
composition, but rather that one feels that 
the whole idea of The Turn of the Screw came 
_ to Britten in one blinding, revelatory flash, 
complete from beginning to end ; and that 
then it was set down with loving care, not 
a note being allowed to stand until it was 
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perfectly in accord with the inspired idea. 
The process of composition may not have 
been at all like this, but that is the effect it 
makes. This distinguishes it sharply from 
The Rake’s Progress; and is one of the 
reasons, I believe, why it is a masterpiece. 

The plot is based on Henry James’s short 
story of the same title. Oversimplified: a 
governess, sent to care for two seemingly 
sweet and innocent children, discovers that 
they have been corrupted by a former valet 
and governess. Both of these are dead ; 
both visit the children still. The children’s 
innocence has been corrupted ; in manner 
they are unnaturally angelic and brilliant. 
The governess is young, inexperienced and 
out of her depth ; her innocence pits itself 
against the evil influences, centering in a 
battle with the evil in Miles, the older 
and more deeply involved of the two 
children. She wins a sort of half-victory, 
forcing the boy to admit the valet’s presence. 
Since he does so with a flash of hatred at 
her (it is a painful business for people to 
have cherished devils cast out of them), and 
since he dies as he does so, the victory is 
also a tragedy. 

The libretto is by Myfanwy Piper (wife 
of John Piper, who designed the English 
Opera Group production), and has been 
carried out with great sensitivity and skill. 
Her diction is exemplary, never striking a 
false note. Since James’s story is presented 
in the form of a diary, she has had to invent 
all the dialogue ; the scenes, too, except 
parts of ‘* The Tower ”’, ** The Window ”’, 
** Flora ’’ and “* Miles ”’ are invented. How 
excellently she has done it all! There is 
brilliance in the notions of the children’s 
nursery rhymes, the lessons, Flora’s recitation 
of all the names of seas, the children’s 
wicked Benedicite, above all Miles’s piano 
recital, developed from a suggestion in the 
story. 

Mrs. Piper’s task has gone beyond this. 
Jamesians have been heard to complain that 
liberties have been taken with the book ; 
the complaint arises from treating the new 
work as a kind of operatic transcription. 
It is not this, but an independent work 
fired by the imaginative power of James’s 
story. A “straight ”’ transcription into a 
new medium was the play, The Innocents, 
presented in London some years ago ; this 
was an inferior piece of work. Part of the 
librettist’s task lay in making the story 
definite enough for staging, without destroy- 
ing its imaginative power. In Billy Budd, 
E. M. Forster kept the ideas, what the 
people actually thought, as vague and as 
unspecified as Melville had done; the 
music was relied on to convey the inner 
meaning. In The Turn of the Screw Mrs. 
Piper has crystallised the drama sufficiently 
to make it hold the stage, and be a frame- 
work for the music. James kept the nature 
of the corruption deliberately indefinite : 
** Only make the general reader’s vision of 
evil intense enough ”’, he wrote, ‘‘ and his 
own experience, his own imagination, his 
own sympathy (with the children) and 
horror (of their false friends) will supply 
him quite sufficiently with all the particulars. 
Make him think the evil, make him think it 
for himself, and you are released from weak 
specifications ”’. 
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But we cannot do without specifications 
in opera. Mrs. Piper’s first decision was to 
put words into the ghosts’ mouths, and to 
bring them into almost physical contact 
with the children. Musically this is 
obviously a great gain. Dramatically, too, 
it has enabled the drama to become sharper. 
Some critics said the ghosts looked too real ; 
since they looked real to the children and 
to the governess, the objection does not 
seem very pointful. But in the recording 
their voices have now and again been given 
just a touch of “‘ echo-chamber ”’. This has 
been very skilfully applied: there is not 
enough to be distracting or to spoil the 
music, just enough to give them a kind of 
sinister allure. 


I have written for convenience about 
Myfanwy Piper as if she were solely res- 
ponsible for the libretto, but naturally we 
must assume that Britten’s hand in it was 
large, and for all I know, many of the 
ideas for scenes may have come from him. 
It is impossible at this stage to dissociate 
the collaborators, for words and music fuse 
inevitably in the total scheme. The 
musical frame is a theme and _ fifteen 
variations separating the sixteen scenes of 
the opera. I do not intend to embark on 
a musical analysis here; an account is 
given in a first-rate anonymous sleeve- 
note. The theme is a regular alternation 
of fourths and minor thirds, covering the 
12 notes of the chromatic scale. This theme 
serves not only for the variations, but is 
the Grundgestalt, the basic idea, of all the 
music: three important recurrent motives 
spring it, as do Miéiles’s bright Latin 
mnemonics, and the plaintive song Mclo 
which eventually becomes his requiem. 
*‘ Malo, than a naughty boy, Malo in adver- 
sity ’—the old rhyme takes on incalculable 
pathos as Miles sings it sadly, musingly, to 
himself at night. It seems to me just one 
of the touches of genius with which this 
opera is shot through. 


What are the elements which go to the 
work’s making ? The thematic unity adds 
to our pleasure in a subtle, indefinable 
way ; it is not obtrusive, but appreciated, 
until we actually start to analyse, at an 
almost subconscious level. The instrumen- 
tation is even more brilliant and varied 
than Britten has achieved before with the 
13-piece English Opera Group ensemble. 
On a purely descriptive level it is en- 
trancing: consider the bird-cries in the 
golden evening light of Variation 3; or 
Variation 7, a night-picture after which 
Peter Quint is to become vocal for the first 


-time: the theme sounds sinisterly on the 


brass, and it is shrouded with celesta 
chords and arpeggios, and imbedded amid 
all the mysterious rustlings and tiny chir- 
rupings of night. More than this, the 
dramatic power of the music gradually 
strikes deeper and deeper as the drama 
progresses, the governess realises the ful! 
extent of the children’s corruption, they 
challenge her, the ghost of Miss Jesse! 
invades her very room, and she forces the 
final struggle. One is utterly caught up in 
the music. Another thing to note is tha! 
it is filled with melody. In a word, I con: 
sider the opera beautiful; but that 1s 
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an ideal realized... 


SPECIALISTS 


WHO, AMONGST ALL LOVERS of that great composer Sibelius, has not enjoyed the 
wonderful interpretations of his symphonies under the direction of Anthony Collins and the 
London Symphony Orchestra ?—Who indeed?—And yet, I remember a visitor to 
Rimingtons saying to me, when I enthusiastically brought to his notice that wonderful 
recording by Decca of the 1st Symphony, ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Smith, but who is Anthony Collins ? ” 
Who amongst you, my readers, will ask that question to-day ? I venture to assert not one of 
you! We have through Decca’s courage, wisdom and those magnificent recordings of 
Sibelius, accepted Anthony Collins as one of the world’s greatest interpreters of the music 
of that Finnish genius. 


Anthony Collins has now completed the seven symphonies of Sibelius. We are awaiting 
the release of the 5th and 6th with great anticipation. Our thanks to all concerned. Yes, 
an ideal realised. ) FRED SMITH 


RIMINGTON VAN WYCK 
42 Cranbourn Street, London, W.C.2 GERrard 1171 
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something which must be left to listeners to 
decide for themselves ! 

The performance is most beautifully 
realised by all concerned in it; this too 
flat statement must cover the intelligent, 
delicate art, the exquisitely musical singing 
of Jennifer Vyvyan, Joan Cross and Peter 
Pears. Arda Mandikian seems to have 
deepened her study of Miss Jessel since the 
London performances; she carries now 
the suggestion of the deep-seated sensuality 
which was the cause of her tragedy ; her 
voice is dark, full, bitter and tragic. Olive 
Dyer is an occasional faulter in respect of 
making words audible. David Hemmings 
gives an extraordinarily perceptive account 
of Miles ; the intonation is occasionally a 
little untrue, most noticeably in Scene 8. 
The orchestra plays with high art ; Martin 
Isepp’s piano solo deserves special mention. 
And the recording is of the sort which 
makes one forget one is listening to a 
gramophone record, except that—it seems 
almost unworthy to come down to a matter 
like surface noise—there is a touch of this 
trouble, at any rate on my particular 
pressings, towards the centres of sides 2 
and 3. 

The score of The Turn of the Screw, to be 
published by Boosey and Hawkes, is at the 
moment in the engravers’ hands. The 
libretto is expected to be available shortly. 
May I make one tiny criticism of the 
printing of the sleeve-note: the oddly- 
gapped double quotation marks which 
have been used cause little jumps in our 
reading. 


HANDEL. Sosarme. 


Elmira Margaret Ritchie (sop.) 
Erenica Nancy Evans (con.) 
Melo Helen Watts (con.) 
Sosarme Alfred Deller (counter-ten.) 
Haliate William Herbert (ten.) 
Argone John Kentish (ten.) 
Altomaro Ian Wallace (bass) 


St. Anthony Singers, St. Cecilia 
Orchestra conducted by Anthony 
Lewis. Thurston Dart (harpsi- 
chord), Terence Weil (’cello). Lon- 
don L’Oiseau-Lyre OL50091-3 (three 
12 in., 109s. 44d.). 

Sosarme was first given at the King’s 
Theatre, London, in 1732 and is all too 
generally written off by history of as one of 
Handel’s less successful products. ‘* Arid ” 
is the word frequently used to describe if 
not the music then at least the libretto, 
which, to be sure, does not seem a particu- 
larly supple or original piece of work. It 
was vamped up by Matteo Noris from an 
Italian original of some thirty years earlier 
and gives us a somewhat formal dramatic 
picture of a number of well intentioned and 
credulous aristocrats set at loggerheads by 
the machinations of an evil basso. This 
latter was the part for which Handel was 
accounted lucky to have once again the 
services of the great Montagnana who 
surely must have sounded a good deal 
more impressive than does Ian Wallace in 
the famous solo “ Fra l’ombre gli orrori ”’. 
Mr. Wallace, as we have constant proof 
these days, is making great strides as a 
versatile operatic artist, but his very cautious 
and matter of fact way with this aria 
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suggests either an unfamiliarity with the 
play as a whole (or else we should surely 
get more eeriness out of him) or a deliberate 
attempt on the part of the conductor or 
producer to formalise and indeed tranquilise 
the whole dramatic impulse of the work. 

From a purely musical point of view, the 
handling of the work is safe and even 
tasteful in a rather negative way. The 
chorus sings well. ‘Thurston Dart’s harpsi- 
chord interventions are ready and stylish, 
and the general flow and spacing of the 
music is most acceptable—or would be in 
a concert hall performance to which one 
had been invited to revalue a neglected 
work. Yet, as I suggested from a hearing 
of the most obviously dramatic bass aria, 
there is a certain matter of factness, an 
unwillingness to sing out with passion, let 
alone flawless assurance. The contralto’s 
account of the beautiful plaint or aria 
parlante of the mother (torn by a warring 
son and husband) *‘ Cuor di madre”’ is 
at best only adequately sung, without 
amplitude of phrasing, security of shakes 
or dramatic conviction. Margaret Ritchie 
as the daughter consoling this same mother 
in the angelically beautiful “‘ Rend’ il 
sereno’”’ is much more at home with the 
style and the dramatic sense, but even she 
seems a little below her best, merely 
** touching ”’ notes which need full clear 
realisation and coming abruptly to the 
ends of phrases which surely call for loving 
and leisurely exposition and not curtailing 
as if they were victims of a Noél Coward 
speech clipping parlour. 

The singing style of Alfred Deller the 
counter tenor is sufficiently well known in 
other contexts to make it unnecessary for 
the reviewer to expatiate upon sounds 


. which remain unusual in the vocal gamut. 


That he should take the castrato name part 
seems at least highly defensible as a piece 
of casting besides giving contrast and bite 
to the score. Whether the sounds are those 
Handel had in mind one begs leave to 
question, but as nobody alive can now tell 
us exactly what the singing of a Senessino 
sounded like in comparison with that of a 
counter tenor, discussion is likely to remain 
academic only. Mr. Deller’s performance 
is highly intelligent and musically satisfy- 
ing, with a steady intonation (unlike the 
tenor who sings Argone and opens the 
batting, directly after the overture, with 
some very dubious intonation). Neverthe- 
less in the counter tenor voice it is difficult 
not to hear suggestions of the Tyrolese 
yodel and though Mr. Deller avoids 
yodelling even in florid passages which 
might tempt him, the thought remains 
teasingly present that he could if he would. 

Alec Robertson reviewing other Handel- 
ian operas on Vox and Nixa in September 
and October last year complained rightly 
that we could never be totally immersed 
in Handelian opeta shorn of its recitativo 
secco and that the effect made was simply 
one of a number of concert arias slung 
together. The charge is less readily brought 
against the present set, which on six sides 
treats the excerpts spaciously enough, not 
huddling them one on top of another. 
But something of the lack of dramatic 
totality which it gives off (let alone such 
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strangely undramatic singing as that of the 
bass in his aria) is no doubt due to the fact 
that it is still at best not a full, live “ perform- 
ance’”’ but a studio session. Myself I 
would be prepared to overlook this if the 
solo singing were more uniformly beautiful 
in itself, never mind if apt dramatically or 
not. 

The recording is variable, verging on the 
dry, thin and overbright, but with a good 
deal of top cut it passes. Balance is fair 
only. However, gratitude to have this rare 
work on disc ought to outweigh other 
reactions. I had much pleasure from it. 

P. H.-W. 


HANDEL. Semele. Jenifer Vyvyan 
(soprano), John Whitworth (counter- 


tenor), Helen Watts (contralto), 
William Herbert (tenor), Anna 


Pollak (contralto), George James 
(bass). St. Anthony Singers, New 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Anthony Lewis. London L’Oiseau- 
Lyre OL50098-50100 (three 12 in., 
109s. 44d.). 

My first reaction—and I think it may be 
that of many people other than Handelian 
specialists of the most difficult temper—was 
delighted surprise. Delight that there is 
such beauty and richness in this opera of 
Jove’s wooing of the daughter of Cadmus 
and amazement that a public which 
adores Messiah and likes Acis should allow 
its curiosity to stop so short that it leaves 
Semele virtually unknown save for the two 
songs: Semele’s “ O sleep why dost thou 
leave me?”, and Jupiter’s ‘“ Where’er 
you walk’. True, these two songs are 
quite exceptionally beautiful even for 
Handel, but it is not as if the rest of the 
score were feeble or repetitive. On the 
contrary the work abounds in subtly 
beautiful things, and also in very positive 
and striking numbers, such as the storm 
chorus * Avert these omens ’’, the gavotte- 
like ‘‘ Endless pleasure’’, the scene of 
Jupiter’s oath, the delicious “* Now Love, 
that everlasting Boy ” and the last chorus 
which anyone who has sung Messiah will 
quickly learn to cherish. 

The St. Anthony singers sing their music 
with relish even though the words are not 
everywhere quite clear—more’s the pity, 
for Congreve’s elegancies, no less than his 
blunt descriptions of Olympian wooing, are 
too good to lose. The mourning chorus 
after Semele’s swoon, with its long stunned 
silences, is beautifully balanced and in 
general the whole work (admittedly much 
more dramatic) is far better realised as a 
piece of drama than Sosarme (q.v.). Alec 
Robertson’s objection in the case of some 
Handel opera records that aria piling onto 
aria produces merely a concert session 
effect does not continually hold good here. 
If Semele’s haste to be wooed as here 
conveyed seems to make her somewhat 
** forward ”’, there are other whole stretches 
of the opera where we are completely 
taken up, no more so than where Semele 
*‘can no more” and “ expires”’ like any 
Verdian heroine on a slow trailing dying 
note (Miss Vyvyan is most affecting here). 

The score has a great deal of what one 
briefly calls “‘ atmosphere’, for instance 
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the entr’acte which depicts the sleep of the 
drowsy god Somnus, a snoring prelude 
which is surely a most notable early 
example of programme music. Moreover 
the characterisation, even of the merely 
pivotal characters like the spiteful Juno, 
is vivid... The minor parts are all capably 
enough done, with Anna Pollak’s contribu- 
tion outstandingly good, but the main 
responsibility in Semele stands or falls by 
herself—or by Jove! Neither Miss Vyvyan 
nor Mr. Herbert disappoint, even if the 
latter never, and the former seldom, 
achieve that amplitude, assurance and 
apparently carefree polish and grandeur 
of style which the music calls for in the 
ideal interpretation (if such can to-day 
be found). ‘* Where’er you walk” and 
‘*O Sleep” are somewhat plainly sung, 
which is at least a negative virtue. Miss 
Vyvyan, however, warms up and it must be 
said that she negotiates the florid passages 
of the mirror aria with almost uncanny 
lack of labour, which sounds very nice. 
Her tone is as limp:d and the line as steady 
as a “ wonderboy ” cathedral treble and 
all in all her performance grows in stature 
as it proceeds and in human warmth too. 
Mr. Herbert puts some vigour into his 
recitatives and sings stylishly enough else- 
where, apart from a slight uneveness of 
quality in the scale and “runs” which 
sound mere decoration, adding little to 
the expressive powers of the vocal line. 


The recording is of good quality mostly, 
a little dry, but without distortion. The 
issue is recommended. P. H.-W. 


GUEDEN OPERATIC RECITAL. Ah! 
fors’ @ lui. Sempre libera from 
‘‘La Traviata’’; Sul fil d’un soffio 
etesio from “‘ Falstaff’? (Verdi). O 
mio babbino caro from “ Gianni 
Schicchi”’; Signore, ascolta; Tu 
che di gel sei cinta from “Turandot” 
(Puccini). Hilde Gueden (soprano), 
Orchestra of the Accademia di 
Santa Cecilia, Rome, conducted by 
Alberto Erede. Decca LW5178 
(10 in., 18s. o}d.). 

The singer is a favourite and small 
wonder. As Decca’s Rosalinde in Dee 
Fledermaus and in other parts she is tested 
and proved good. The trouble with the 
present record is that there is so much 
competition: in other words, nearly every 
item in the selection is slightly better done 
by at least one other soprano! The total 
effect is pleasing enough; the orchestral 
recording is excellent but the singer is too 
near the microphone: it is absurd to be 
able to hear her intakes of breath almost 
as loud as the outgoing note which follows ! 
Stylistically she is at her best in Violetta’s 
valse time cabaletta, which comes off 
somewhat ‘“ Vienna-like” but with a 
taking sort of lilt and no clumsy interspersed 
fireworks to hold up the revel. In the aria 
** Ah, fors’ é lui’’, the attack on “ croce 
e delizia”’ is under the note and then 
adjusted ; a pity. Nanetta’s fairy aria 
from Falstaff was better made by Toti dal 
Monte who ascended at the end to a note 
of the utmost steadiness and purity, which 
is not quite the note this singer achieves. 
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Prettily “‘ covered ”’ though it is, the sense 
of strain just spoils the magical effect 
intended. The accompanying is_ good. 
The Puccini pieces catch the singer in a 
more relaxed mood. ‘They do not suggest 
the artistic awareness of Callas in the 
same; though the long last note of 
“Signore ascolta”’ beats in this singer’s 
voice quite as heavily as in the Greek- 
Italian soprano’s. These are taking accounts 
of the appealing songs but not from a 
stylistic point of view, anything exceptional. 
P.H.-W. 


HOPKINS. Three’s Company. 

Mr. Love Stephen Manton (ten.) 
Mr. Three Eric Shilling (bar.) 
Miss Honey __ Elizabeth Boyd (sop.) 
Intimate Opera Company. 
Piano Sonata in C minor. Lamar 
Crowson (piano). Argo RG51-2 
(two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

Three’s Company, *‘ an improbable opera”’, 


dates from 1953. Mr. Hopkins tells us on 
the sleeve that it “* has been presented in as 


wide a variety of conditions as it is possible 


to imagine, ranging from TV and the West 
End to tiny village halls in remote rural 
districts of England ’’. Perhaps the village 
audiences rocked with laughter at it. At 
the risk of qualifying for curmudgeondom, 
I must report that in its latest condition of 
presentation it met with a blankly unamused 
listener. Let me quote to you the beginning. 
Mr. Love, a tenor, is standing on a high 
balcony, a rope round his neck, a revolver 
in one hand, a bottle marked “ Poison ”’ in 
the other. “‘ Can it, can it be that he is 
contemplating suicide ? ”’ asks the narrator. 
One of the jokes is that Mr. Love cannot 
finish his quotations. So the opera opens 
thus : 
One last word, before I shuffle off this mortal 
... whatever-it-is. 
One last word, the rest is silence (and then the 
telephone rings)... 
before I my quietus make with a... thingummy. 
The libretto is by Michael Flanders, a 
dim little sketch about Mr. Love, “a 
charming but inefficient junior partner ”’, 
Mr. Three, whom the late Mr. Love senior 
set to run the business until his son should 
prove himself efficient, and their secretary. 
Some more extracts from the libretto which 
stick in the mind: 


Either my brain is unhinging 
Or else my ears need syringing, 


We're up to our necks in it, 
The trouble with life is that there’s got to be sex 
in it, 


or, from the drunken Mr. Three: 
Take a honey, Miss Letter— 


Come, have a Flanders, Michael Capstan, 
we reply ! 

The only props. needed are two desks, 
four chairs, a typewriter and a hatstand. 
The singers are three, the accompaniment 
piano solo (played here by the composer 
himself). As for the music, *‘ there is perhaps 
a little more in it than meets the ear”’, 
says the composer. Perhaps there is ; there 
is little inducement to go looking for it. I 
would suggest as a description the bastard 
offspring of Albert Herring and The Telephone, 
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with the Menotti strain uppermost, and a 
strong dash of music-hall or revue in the 
stock as well. There is one duet in which 
Mr. Love asks Miss Honey to dinner in a 
pretty, tricky rhythm. The libretto won’t 
do, nor is the music quite good enough. 
Try it for yourself, though ; it was enter- 
prising of Argo to record the piece. The 
balance is generally well managed, the 
sound clear, and the singing passes muster, 
although Elizabeth Boyd’s words might 
often be clearer, and the humorous groans, 
etc., are heavy-handed. 


Grove lists three piano sonatas by 
Antony Hopkins, the third being in C sharp 
minor. The Argo sleeve and label both list 
the one here recorded as being in C minor ; 
on my gramophone it comes out quite 
clearly a semitone sharper ; the sleeve gives 
no identificatory help and I have not seen 
a score. The work is Hindemithian in 
effect, and produces a rather manufactured 
impression. Lamar Crowson appears to be 
playing it very well, but the recording 
presents the piano in a slightly uncomfortable 
close-up. A.P. 


MOUSSORGSKY. Khovanshchina. 


Prince Ivan Khovansky 
Nicholas Tzveych (bass) 


Prince Andrew Khovansky 
Alexander Marinkovich (ten.) 
Prince Vassily Golitsin 
Drago Startz (ten.) 
Boyar Shaklovity 
Dushan Popovich (bar.) 


Dositheus Miro Changalovich (bass) 


Martha Melanie Bugarinovich 
(mezzo-sop. ) 
The Scrivener 
Stepan Andrashevich (ten.) 
Emma Sofiya Jankovich (sop.) 
Varsonoviev 
Zhivoin Milosavlevich (bass) 


Kuzka Krsta Krstich (bass) 


First Streletz 

Vladimir Popovich (bass) 
Second Streletz 

George Djurgevich (bass) 
Third 
Streletz 
Streshnev 


Susanna Anita Mezetova (sop.) 


Chorus and Orchestra of the 
National Opera, Belgrade, con- 
ducted by Kreshimir Baranovich. 
Decca LXT5045-48 (four 12 in., 
£7 5s. 1od.). 


The intending purchaser of this opera, if 
only familiar with the extracts heard in the 
concert hall, or before recorded, (the ‘‘dawn”’ 
prelude to Act 1 and the Dance of the 
Persian Slaves), should be warned that it 
differs in many respects from Boris Godunov. 
It contains no such dramatic or colourful 
scenes, it has only one fairly humorous 
character (the Scrivener) and there is no 
love scene to correspond with the one in the 
Polish act in Boris. Four of the characters 
in Khovanshchina are indeed plagued by love 


Zhivoin Iovanovich (ten.) 
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BIZET Carmen 
Suzanne Juyol, Janine Micheau, 
Libero de Luca, Julien Giovannetti 
with supporting cast and 
The Chorus and Orchestra 
of L’Opéra-Comique, Paris 
conducted by Albert Wolff 
(Artistic director MAX DE RIEUX) 
LXT 2615-7* 
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PROKOFIEV Symphony No.1 
in D major, Opus 25 ‘Classical’ ; 
GLINKA Overture—Russlan and Ludmilla 
and BORODIN 
On the steppes of Central Asia JOHANN STRAUSS 
and MUSSORGSKY /RIMSKY-KORSAKQV Die Fledermaus 
Night on the bare mountain Hilde Gueden, Sieglinde Wagner, 
L’Orchestre du Conservatoire de Paris Julius Patzak, Alfred Poell 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet with supporting cast and 
LXT 2833 The Vienna State Opera Chorus and 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Clemens Krauss 


* 
LXT 2550-1 RICHARD STRAUSS 


Der Rosenkavalter 

Hilde Gueden, Sena Jurinac, Mag/Reinin 

Ludwig Weber with supportinfjast an 
The Chorus and Orches j 
of The Vienna State Ops) 
conducted by Erich Ki : 

LXT 2954-7" 


DEBUSSY 
Pelléas et Meélisande 
Suzanne Danco, Pierre Mollet, 
Heinz Rehfuss 
with supporting cast and 


L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande | 





conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
LXT 2711-4 





STRAVINSKY Petrouchka 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
LXT 2502 
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WAGNER Lohengrin 
Wolfgang Windgassen, Eleanor Steber, 
Hermann Uhde, Astrid Varnay, Josef Greindl 


with supporting cast and 


WAGNER Parsifal 
Wolfgang Windgassen, Martha Modi, 
George London, Ludwig Weber, Hermann Uhde 
with supporting cast and 
The Bayreuth Festival Chorus and Orchestra 
conducted by Hans Knappertsbusch 
LXT 2651-6* 


The Bayreuth Festival Chorus and Orchestra 
conducted by Joseph Keilberth 
LAT 2880-4* 











BORODIN Prince Igor 
Dushan Popovich, Valeria Heybalova, 


a Zharko Tzveych, Melanie Bugarinovich 
| uUSSORGSKY Ahovanshchina with supporting cast and 

= Nicholas Tzveych, Alexander Marinkovich, The Chorus and Orchestra of 

a Drago Startz, Miro Changalovich, The National Opera, Belgrade 

} | Melanie Bugarinovich, Sofiya Jankovich conducted by Oscar Danon 

> with supporting cast and LXT 5049-53 

- The Chorus and Orchestra of 

7 The National Opera, Belgrade 


‘| conducted by Kreshimir Baranovich 
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VERDI La Traviata 
Renata Tebaldi, Gianni Poggi, Aldo Protti 
“ with supporting cast and BEETHOVEN Symphony No.5 
The Chorus and Orchestra of oe £ 
| 1’ demin di S 1 in C minor, Opus 67 
~~ : Recademia at Santa Cecilia, Reme The Concertgebouw Orchestra 


d | 4 e _ 
conductor ” . conducted by Erich Kleiber 
Francesco Molinari Pradelli ro; 
LXT 2851 


LXT 2992-4* 
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PUCCINI Tosca 
Renata Tebaldi, Giuseppe Campora, 
Enzo Mascherini 
with supporting cast and BERLIOZ 
The Chorus and Orchestra of Symphonie fantastique, Opus 14 
L’Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome The Concertgebouw Orchestra 
conducted by Alberto Erede conducted by Eduard van Beinum 
LXT 2730-1* LXT 2642 
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Sinfonia da requiem, Opus 20 
The Danish State Radio Symphony Orchestra PROKOFIEV Symphony No.5 
conducted by Benjamin Britten in B flat major, Opus 100 


i (2nd side: Diversions for Piano | Left hand | The Danich State Radic 
i fe and Orchestra—-hatchen/L.S.O./ Britten) LXT 2981 





Symphony Orchestra 


conducted by Erik Tuxen 
LNT 2764 
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but only one of them, Martha, is allowed 
to give more than momentary expression 
to it. The musical substance, both melodic- 
ally, harmonically, and the scoring (except 
where obviously touched up by Rimsky- 
Korsakov) are of a simpler and less rich 
character than in Boris, the rhythms more 
square. 


If the composer had been given time and 
strength he would no doubt have revised 
and strengthened the opera in many ways, 
but as it stands it remains a work of great 
if austere beauty ; and perhaps the best 
tribute I can pay to it is that after forty-two 
years my memories of the performance of 
the opera at Drury Lane, with Chaliapin 
as Dositheus, are still vivid, though that is 
the last time I heard the work. 


Moussorgsky deals only with actual 
history and that history gives us a memorable 
picture of religious and social struggles in 
Russia between 1682-9. Princes Ivan and 
Golitsin are sharply opposed in character, 
one jovial and coarse, the other elegant and 
subtle ; Martha, a visionary but sensual 
woman, who continues to proclaim her 
unreturned love for Prince Ivan’s son 
Andrew, even when about to die for her 
faith, is a wonderfully drawn character : 
and nearly all the lesser personages have 
life. Standing out above all the rest is the 
figure of the aged monk Dositheus, head of 
the sect of the old Believers, representing 
the old Russia, “‘ a strong, energetic, deeply 
intelligent and experienced man ”’, hostile 
to the European influences centred in 
Golitsin and the Empress Regent Sophia, 
whose young brother Peter is Tsar. 

The action develops slowly and for the 
most part unsensationally through the 
first four acts up to the fifth and last (mainly 
put together by Rimsky-Korsakov from 
existing material and some of his own) in 
which the Old Believers commit mass 
suicide on the flaming funeral pyre rather 
than renounce the old Faith. 

The first act is notable for a scene in 
which Shaklovity dictates a letter to the 
Scrivener, a dry little civil servant, with a 
figure on the violins depicting the scratching 
of his pen, and a chorus of the people of 
Moscow breaking in as he reads the letter 
out to the Boyar. It is even more notable, 
this act, for its fine choruses of welcome to 
Prince Ivan, greeted, conventionally and 
inaccurately, as a snow-white swan—a black 
one would have been more appropriate. 
The short unaccompanied chorus for the 
Old Believers, on which the curtain falls, is 
deeply moving. In the second act there 
comes Martha’s remarkable divination 
scene, one of the most original things in the 
score, and a fierce quarrel between the two 
Khovansky brothers, interrupted by the 
dramatic entry of Dositheus. Martha’s song 
in the next act retains the same melody 
throughout its six verses, the harmonisation 
and scoring being varied each time. The 
old and evil Susanna is scandalised by 
Martha’s revelations of remembered love 
and there is a most effective scene between 
the two women, with Dositheus naming the 
old lady, in a powerful passage, as the 
~ spawn of Beelzebub”, and _ tenderly 
regarding Martha. 
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In this act, also, Shaklovity has an aria 
built rather on the lines of Boris’s “ I 
have attained to power ’’, and there is a 
splendid chorus between the drunken 
Streletz and their wives. The next act, 
with the Persian dances in it, ends with a 
most lovely women’s chorus in praise of 
Prince Ivan, suddenly arrested as Shaklovity 
stabs him. In the last act Dositheus has a 
short aria of a most poignant character and 
the Old Believers a _ beautiful chorus, 
punctuated with the tolling of the hermitage 
bell, in which they welconie their end. 

This short résumé will serve to show that 
there is no lack of musical and dramatic 
interest in the opera, even though it is of a 
lesser dynamic force than in Boris. To take 
the chief characters first it must be said that 
Miro Changalovich is far from being a 
Chaliapin. His voice has a disturbing 
tendency to side-slip in its middle range 
and his sense of rhythm is not impeccable. 
As against this he does convey much of the 
old monk’s strength of character and 
Christian compassion, and he is fortunately 
at his best in the last act. 

After her fine performance in Prince Igor 
I expected great things of Melanie Bugarino- 
vich and was not, on the whole, dis- 
appointed. Her voice is clearly more 
contralto than mezzo-soprano and she has 
some difficulty with the high and often 
awkwardly written phrases (but not with 
those in the lowest range of her voice) and 
she is not altogether free of contralto hoot 
and scoop; but she fully realises the 
sensuous and visionary aspects of her part 
and sings her song in the third act, in 
particular, with moving expression and 
beautiful tone. I would give a lot to hear 
her in the opera house. 

Nicholas Tzveych and Drago Startz are 
both good as the rival brothers and Dushan 
Popovich makes a commanding figure of 
Shaklovity. The smaller parts are well 
done—it is in character that Emma should 
be so shrill—Stepan Andrashevich using 
just the required dry tone of voice for the 
Scrivener. 

The chorus sing magnificently and the 
orchestra, under a conductor with a most 
vital sense of rhythm, are first rate. The 
recording has been well engineered, the 
only serious fault of balance occurring in 
the beautiful Prelude when the upward 
scales on the violins almost totally obscure 
the woodwind melody (marcato) below, but 
this is only a matter of eight bars. 

There is a little congestion in some of the 
big choruses and Emma’s shrill tones cause 
momentary distortion. 

The various effects of distant singing, 
bells ringing, and so forth, are all well 
carried out and the successful recording of 
the opera is a good omen for the Boris 
which is to come. A.R. 





Classical LP Catalogue 

Copies of the June edition of THE 
GRAMOPHONE Classical LP Catalogue are 
still available direct from the publishers at 
49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex, 
price 2s. gd. post free. This catalogue lists 
all Classical LPs, MPs and 45s issued dur- 
ing the period June, 1950, to June, 1955. 
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POETRY AND DICTION 


DAC. Histoires de Paris. Pierre Dac 
(speaking), Alain Evans (piano). 
London International WBg1089 (roin., 
27s. 34d.). 

The sleeve writer seems to think M. Dac’s 
night club tales and ditties (one is a ** cod ” 
yodelling song) a Parisian speciality. I doubt 
it. George Robey’s turns were exactly like 
this and the strait-laced, in that case too, 
used to say he sometimes “ went too far.” 
The studio audience on this disc cackle as 
loyally as any B.B.C. bunch of stooges, but 
if I were French I should feel dubious 
about the specimens of Gallic wit here 
exported. Jokes having to play on the 
first syllable of the French word for con- 
fidence need sparing use. The details of 
the awards which gained a public courtesan 
a medal of honour do not bear much 
repetition. M. Dac’s manner seems to me 
without charm or that gaiety which, as in 
the case of Maurice Chevalier, disinfects 
even the most dubious material. In short, 
I cannot think why the record was thought 
worth issuing. Its appeal in France must 
be limited ; abroad, negligible. 

H.-W. 


RECORDS FROM IRELAND 


BOYDELL, BRIAN. String Quartet. 
Benthien String Quartet. Sponsored 
by Radio Eireann and An Chomhairle 
Ealaion. D.G.G. 32291 (10 in. LP). 
Obtainable only from McCullough’s 
Ltd., 56 Dawson Street, Dublin. 


A great many of us, I fear, are woefully 
ignorant about Ireland’s serious composers 
and their achievements. The present disc 
will therefore come as something of an 
eye-opener, for here, as the first large-scale 
work by an Irishman available on records, 
is an issue sponsored by Radio Eireann and 
the Irish Arts Council of a quartet which 
by any standards merits the widest publicity, 
and which I hope may find its way into the 
general repertoire. The composer is a 
Dublin musician who studied under Howells 
and Patrick Hadley at the Royal College 
of Music: in 1950 this quartet won Radio 
Eireann’s Carolan Prize, as did his Violin 
Concerto four years later. Among his other 
works which have been fairly frequently 
performed are a string trio, an oboe quartet, 
several songs, two orchestral suites, a 
symphony for strings and an Jn memoriam 
Mahatma Gandhi. Boydell’s idiom in this 
work is direct, without being either academic 
or doctrinaire (he seems to know his Bartok), 
pungent but with a strong vein of lyricism, 
and his texture is taut and lucid—admirable 
quartet writing, which gives his excellent 
interpreters a chance to show their worth. 
The whole quartet grows out of an initial 
phrase of alternate tones and semitones, 
and the second movement, a savage scherzo, 
is particularly closely developed: it gives 
the impression of a technically well- 


equipped composer (which is not so un- 
common) who has something urgent to say 
(which certainly is). The recording is first- 
rate, and I congratulate all concerned on a 
most auspicious start to a new series. L.S. 
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CLASSICAL REISSUES 


Those who have not yet bought those 
highly desirable records containing Ravel’s 
Introduction and Allegro played by Ann Mason 
Stockton and an ensemble built round the 
Hollywood String Quartet, coupled with 
Debussy’s Danses Sacrées et Profane with the 
same harpist and the Concert Arts 
Orchestra, and Schoenberg’s Verklarte Nacht, 
played in its original string sextet form by 
the Hollywood Quartet and two com- 
panions, can now most advantageously 
obtain the three items on a single disc, 
Capitol CTL7096. This is given the title 
“Romantic Chamber Music”. Highly 
recommended on every count. If memory 
serves, the recording of the Schoenberg has 
been improved. 


Unobtrusively Decca have been building 
up a most remarkable catalogue of 
twentieth-century English music, generally 
in authoritative readings by Sir Adrian 
Boult. Two of the items in the *‘ Concert ” 
reviewed by T. H. last April, Holst’s 
Perfect Fool Ballet Suite and Butterworth’s 
A Shropshire Lad, have been removed from 
Tintagel, their backing, and issued separately 
on MP, as LW5175. The Holst is sparkling, 
the Butterworth nostalgic, and both are 
very well played and recorded. 


Vocal records are less successful. You 
would never guess that Verdi had liberally 
written indications such as dolce, dolcissimo 
and c: eleganza in the scores of the Love 
Duet trom Otello and the other duet, “‘ Dio 
ti giocondi ”’, from Act 3, on hearing Mario 
del Monaco’s share in them. He bellows at 
Renata Tebaldi, his Desdemona—but she 
too is far from being as delicate as she 
might be. These two duets, coupled on 
LW5186, are extracted from the complete 
Decca Otello; the recording of the Love 
Duet is a little harsh. All the same, though 
one hardly wants to listen to Del Monaco 
constantly on record, one must be fair and 
say that there are very few others around 
to-day. I am writing this after hearing a 
lamentable Radames at Covent Garden, 
who was soundly booed by the audience 
after the hashes he made of “‘ Celeste Aida ”’ 
and “ La fatal pietra’’. But he is almost 
Del Monaco’s only rival as an Italian tenore 
robusto. O tempora! Given the chance of 
casting our own Covent Garden Aida 
regardless of cost, I suppose that those of 
us who grumble month after month about 
Del Monaco’s recordings might well settle 
for him as Radames. Readers might like 
to be reminded that the Claudia 
Muzio/Francesco Merli versions of the two 
Otello duets are still available to special 
order, on Columbia LCX149 and LCX150 
respectively. There is also the Caniglia/ 
Lauri-Volpi Love Duet on H.M.V. DB5417, 
also to special order. 


Two extracts from the complete Nixa 
Lucia di Lammermoor present some inadequate 
singing. 45EP772 contains the full love- 
duet from Act 1, sung by Dolores Wilson 
and Gianni Poggi. Miss Wilson is quite 
sweet. Mr. Poggi starts with an attractive, 
resolute ring in the voice, but he stays 
monotonously loud, is brash in style and 
phrasing, and has a horrid tendency to 
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droop through a whole phrase below pitch, 
and to wobble on sustained notes. 45EP773 
contains the whole of the Mad Scene, 
starting from “Il dolce suono” and not 
where the label would lead one to expect. 
Here Miss Wilson does one or two very 
promising things, but the style is too 
tentative for the disc to afford much lasting 
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pleasure. There is an unfortunate failure 
to keep up to pitch during a longish pas- 
sage near the end. Franco Capuana con- 
ducts, in rather flagging style, the ‘* Orches- 
tra of the Opera di Milano,’”’ whatever 
that may be; and Nixa would do well 
to get some advice about the use of capital 
letters in the Italian language. A.P. 





TCHAIKOVSKY: SWAN LAKE BALLET, Op. 20 
CONCORDANCE TABLE 
Compiled by F. F. CLOUGH 





























Items Scores Recordings 
I || WMiIvjA|;c;F;GiH|i J{|KiLIMIN!P 
Introduction a ee 
Act I 
Opening Scene: Allegro 1; 1 1 @. 2@e@:|¢@ 
Pas de trois 2 2 4 
Intrada: Allegro moderato * 
Variations i-iv x 
Coda: Allegro vivace * 
Scene: Entrance of pages 3 3 3 
Valse (Corps de ballet), A major 4; 4 2 2 e ee 
Pasd’action: Andantino quasi mod. 5] 5 6 & 
Scene (Dusk falls) 6] 6 7 $ 
Danse des coupes (Polonaise) 7 7 8 ee ie 
Final Scene: Andante 
(‘‘ Swan theme ’’) 8]; 8 9 
Act II 
Scene (‘‘ Swan theme ”’): Moderato 9; 9; 10 1 @@e2@e° 2@2'@ e@|'*e 
Scene (Benno’s entry) : 
Allegro moderato | 10{|10| 11 e 
Scene: Allegro 11 | 11 12 
Danses des cygnes (Valse, A major) 12 ;}12;| 13a = 
Scene, with vin solo: Andante 
(‘‘ Second Dance of the Queen”’) |13|13 | 13e | 4] @ @@e@eeie'@e@e 
Danses des [petits]cygnes : 
Allegro moderato | 14|14/] 138d| 3] @ @ @@e+¢e'8@e s 
Danse Générale: Valse, Aflatmajor | 15 |15 | 138c * 
Scene: Moderato assai 
(‘‘ First Dance of the Queen’’) | 16 | 16 | 13b * e € 
Coda: Allegro vivace 17 |17| 13f & we 
Final scene (‘‘ swan theme ’’) 18; 18; 14 
Act III 
Scene (Danse de fiangailles) 19} 19} 15 ea . oe 
Dansesducorpsdeballetetdesnains | — | 20| 16 
Scene (Fanfares) and Valse, Aflat | 20 | 21 | 17 x | ©@ e@.|h6©°¢ 
Scene: Allegro 21 | 22; 18 & 
Pas de six — | 23 19 
Intrada (Moderato assai) 
Variation i: Andante con moto & 
Variations ii-iv 
Coda: Allegro molto 
Danse russe — | 24 | Supp. 
Danse espagnole 92 |}25] 21 & @ e@:'e@ 
Danse napolitaine 23 | 26 | 22 * 
Danse hongroise (Czardas) 24127] 20 5|®@ e@ @¢2e'2@'80@ 
Mazurka 25 |28] 23 @ oe Oe) 
Pas de deux 26 | 29 5 
Intrada $ @'@ ie 
Variaticn i (Andante or Adagio) . oe) e 
Variation ii (Valse 
Interpolation I (Op. 72, No. 12) — | 29a} — * 
Interpolation IV 
(Polka; by Drigo?) | — | 29b} — me ° 
Coda: Allegro molto vivace 27 | 30 5 ee 
Scene: Allegro 28 | 31 24 e@6h6©°8 
Act IV 
Entracte : Moderato 29 | 32 | 25 x 
Interpolation II (Op. 72, No. 11) — | 32a; — * 
Scene: Allegro ma non troppo 30 | 33 | 26 x 
Dansesdes petitscygnes: Moderato | 31 | 34 | 27 * 4 e@:'°¢e € 
Scene: Allegro agitato 32 | 35 | 28 6a 
Final Scene: Andante ; 
Allegro agitato | 33 | 36 | 29 6b] @ @ | x 
Interpolation ITT (On. 72. No. 15) — | 36a) — - a 


















































a Scores referred to are:—I: 
. P. March; III: 
‘ "Orchestral Suite ”, pub. Boosey & Hawkes. 


1896 Piano reduction, ed. Langer [WERM numbers] ; 
Complete Orchestral score, pub. 'urgenson (the recent Broude score ~ very similar} ; 1V 


: 1949 Piano Satpetion, 


Where the item is marked @ in the recordings column, it is included, more or less complete ; where marked X it 


is much abbreviated, or part only recorded. 


The Recordings referred to are: Column A: St. Louis Sym.—Golschmann, DB9365/9. C : Covent Garden—Rignold, 


C3822/3. F : Philharmonia—Irving, CLP101 


Colonne—Stirn, DTL93019. 


8. G: L.S.O.—Fistoulari, LXT2681/2. H : French Sym.—Desormiere 
CTL7015. J: Hallé—Barbirolli, BLP1004. K: Philharmonia— Karajan, 33CX1065. L: S 
ALP1133. M: Covent Garden—Braithwaite, PMC1008. N: 


phony—Stokowski, 


Philharmonia—Markevitch, 33 X1198. P: Concerts 
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NEW RECORDS. 


AT ASTRA HOUSE 


where every worth-while L.P. record of good 
music is kept in stock, there is also a staff of 
capable assistants all of them eager concert and 
opera fans, who can and do give really know- 
ledgeable advice on what particular recording or 
performance is best worthy of your attention. 


This service is available to Post Customers as 
well as to Personal Callers. New L.P. records 
are Post and Packing free. 


EXCHANGE 


At the same time we can relieve you of any 
unwanted L.P.s or 78 r.p.m.s you no longer 
wish to keep, in part-payment for the records 
you do want. Records handed in for allowance 
must be in perfect condition—damaged or worn 
records can only be treated as scrap. 


RECORD STORAGE 


We are now able to offer record storage boxes 
for L.P.s large enough to take all makes of L.P. 
records in their jackets. These boxes are made 
up in attractive book form in three colours, red, 
green and black, and will hold approximately 
twelve records each. 


12-in. size : 12s. 6d. 
10-in. size: 8s. 6d.,. 


Price. 


SLIGHTLY USED RECORDS 


For the L.P. enthusiast with a limited purse 
our second-hand L.P. record department offers 
wonderful opportunities. 3,000 perfect records 
in stock, which may be selected by number or 
title and if desired, tried over in our audition 
rooms. 


Similarly our second-hand 78 department 


offers wonderful bargains to the enthusiast who. 


cannot afford L.P. or still prefers 78s. 5,000 
12-in. records, Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, 
Chamber Music at from 2s. 6d. to 5s. Od. per 
record to browse through. 


For the collector of Golaen Age records 
there are, in what has become known as 
© Dead: Man’s Corner’, some 2,000 Vocal records 
by famous artists of the past, at attractive prices. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Midway between the Palace 
and Saville Theatres 


Astra House 


121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue, London WC2 


Temple Bar 3007 
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GISD New Releases 


First ever recording 
CONSTANT LAMBERT 


Concerto for Solo Pianoforte and Nine 
Players: GORDON WATSON, pianoforte. 
Eight Poems by Li-Po: ALEXANDER 
YOUNG, tenor; The Argo Chamber 
Ensemble ; CHARLES GROVES, conductor. 

1 12 in. LP—RG 50 


First British LP Recording 


ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
** Pierrot Lunaire”. RENE LEIBOWITZ, 
conductor ; ETHEL SEMSER, soprano ; The 
Virtuoso Chamber Ensemble. 
1 12 in. LP—RG 54 
** The recording is of a very high quality... 
and I have nothing but praise for the quality 
of the sound.” —Record News. 


Two superb recordings 
of French Chamber Music 


GABRIEL FAURE | 
Opus 15: Pianoforte Quartet No. 1 in C 
minor. 
Opus 45: Pianoforte Quartet No. 2 in G 
minor. THE ROBERT MASTERS 
PIANOFORTE. QUARTET. 
2 12 in. LPs—RG 55, 56 
“The Robert Masters Quartet plays with 
the authority and sympathy that come only 
from long experience of the music and profound 


affection for it ’’.— Record News. : 


Rhythm from the West Indies 


SONGS FROM TRINIDAD 
EDRIC CONNOR and The Southlanders. 
112 in. LP—RG 57 
CALYPSO 
EDRIC CONNOR and The Southlanders. 
1 12 in. LP—RG 58 
ARGO Record Company Ltd. 
29 George Street, London, W.I! 
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NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. 


Zarzuelas continue to be the prerogative of 
the Decca company under their London 
International label so far as this country is 
concerned, but E.M.I. International Ltd. 
under its Angel label is issuing some for sale 
abroad through its associates. 


One of two just issued—La del soto del parral— 
though not, I think, of vintage quality, is of 
particular interest to me for my initiation inte 
this peculiarly fascinating form of light opera 
was the purchase of a ten-inch record containing 
abbreviated versions of German’s “‘ Romanza ”’ 
and the gloriously vulgar and catchy “‘ Coro de 
los enamorados”’ from this very work. I im- 
ported the record from Spain twenty-five or 
more years ago and I still have it and it still 
sounds surprisingly good. It is an H.M.V. 
Spanish issue, Disco “ Gramofono’’ AC1go. 
On hearing the new record, which I imagine 
to be virtually complete except for dialogue, 
the Prelude is impressive and suggests better 
things to come, but the rest of the work is not 
on the same level as these two high-spots. Of 
the cast, all Spanish, as is the orchestra, 
I particularly like Conchita Panades, a 
soubrette, but all are good in their various 
ways, and Rafael Ferrer, the conductor, 
secures a lively and spirited performance 
(Angel ACC 7—export only). 


The second of these Angel records (ACC2— 
export only) contains Torroba’s Luisa Fernanda, 
first performed in 1932 and with a romantic 
plot half a century or so earlier in date, and is 
in direct competition therefore with London 
International TWo1022. In the January 
issue Lionel Salter expressed the opinion that 
here we have a very good specimen of the 
genus at its best ; a view with which I cordially 
agree. Whatever regrets may be entertained 
about the non-availability here of the former, 
there need be no gnashing of teeth about the 
latter. The new issue has the advantage of 
having been recorded under the direction of 
the composer and again I like the soubrette, 
Conchita Panades, but the advantage, if 
any, in the matters of direction and cast is 
slight, and is offset by the fuller recording, with 
more body, of the earlier issue. 


Con'rary to what one at might at first think, 
a new recital by Jascha Heifetz (Brunswick 
LAT8066) is hardly in competition at all with 
the recital by the same artist on H.M.V. 
ALP1206, which was reviewed in the January 
issue. The emphasis in the latter is on sugar, 
some might even term it treacle, whereas in 
the new record the accent in the main is on 
technique and virtuosity. One side is devoted 
entirely to the music of George Gershwin, and 
I find this a little wearisome, despite the 
ingenuity of the virtuoso’s own arrangements 
and the dazzling skill of his performances. 
True, the more popular and better-known airs 
are followed at the end by the “ Preludes 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3,”’ but can these really be con- 
verted into true fiddle music ? The selection 
on the other side is of greater interest if not 
always grateful to my ears. Many of the 
pieces are unfamiliar in this guise. Balfour 
Gardiner’s “‘ From the Canebreak”’ is very 
effective, as is Susan Dyer’s “ Florida Night 
song.”’ Between these two is interpolated 
‘* Hexapoda—Five Studies in Jitteroptora ’’ by 
Sennet, of which, so far, I have not been able 
to make very much. I presume the composer 
0 be Robert Russell Bennet, who was born in 
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Kansas City in-1894, and known here for his 
arrangement of Richard Rodgers’ music to the 
film “‘ Victory at Sea.’” What “ Jitteroptora ”’ 
is (or are) I am woefully ignorant. Seen in 
another context I should have thought that a 
new entomological family had been discovered 
—and slightly mis-spelt. They are slickly 
clever and some are diabolically difficult, but 
as to their suitability for the violin, except 
perhaps as an exercise, there is room for two 
opinions. Victor Herbert’s “ A la Valse ’”’ and 
Benjamin’s “ Jamaican Rhumba ”’ follow, and 
are very attractive, particularly the latter. 
Finally there is the “‘ Largo al Factotum”’ 
from Rossini’s “‘ Barber of Seville,’’ and about 
this I feel much the same as I do about the 
Jitteroptora studies. I can, and do, admire it ; 
in the same way that I admire a clever exhibi- 
tion of acrobatics or juggling. At all events, 
whether one really likes much of it or not, here 
is a recital that is very different from the usual 
box of fiddler’s sweetmeats. The accompani- 
ments are shared by Emmanuel Bay and 
Milton Kaye, and both are excellent in an 
unobtrusive way. 

Another recital record contains eighteen 
Spirituals (Nixa WLP5338). The soloist is 
Lucretia West, and she is supported by 
Jonathan Brice at the piano and the West- 
minster Light Orchestra and Male Quartet 
respectively ; sometimes separately and some- 
times in combination. The orchestral and 
choral arrangements are by Sam Morgenstein, 
who also conducts. I always speak and write 
about the performances of spirituals with some 
diffidence. Different listeners want and expéct 
quite different treatment. Some prefer absolute 
simplicity both in arrangement and perform- 
ance. But many concert audiences have 
demanded greater harmonic elaboration and 
ornamentation, and also that they be sung 
with the greater freedom of expression appro- 
priate to the art song. To those who prefer 
them in the more sophisticated form I recom- 
mend this record without hesitation ; and this 
must not be taken to be a left-handed way of 
saying that the ornamentation with which 
they are here invested and the depth of feeling 
displayed in the performances are excessive or 
inappropriate. They are not, except to those 
who want to turn back the pages of life and 
insist on the simplicity of the original ; before 
they became popular on the concert platform. 
Miss West has a very pleasant voice and is a 
true mezzo-soprano, and the titles are a 
judicious selection of the well-loved and the 
comparatively unfamiliar. 

Piano Waltzes from Vienna, No. 2 is surely a 
curious title to choose for a selection of four 
waltzes which includes “ The Skaters.’’ It 
may well be popular in Vienna and is here 
played in the Viennese style, but it is one of 
the most famous of all French waltzes, written 
by Waldteufel, who was an Alsatian by birth 
and spent most of his life in Paris. Having 
said this, my only other criticism is that 
Herbert Seiter tends at times to exaggerate 
permissible rubato. The piano tone is 
excellently recorded (Nixa WLPY6736). 

I am not a keen connoisseur of Hungarian 
Gipsy music. I enjoy it in small doses, and 
even a long-playing selection is often a pleasant 
relaxation. But the number of patterns to 
which these melodies are built is comparatively 
restricted, and with a few notable exceptions, 
one selection of a dozen or so is very like 
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another similar selection. Kocze Antal and 
his Gipsy Orchestra give us Famous Gipsy 
Melodies, Vol. 2 on Decca LW5185, and I like 
it better than its predecessor in this series, and 
better than any of the several Nixa records of 
a similar type made by the same band that 
I have heard. It includes a number of tunes 
that are new to me and the tone of the band 
and of the leader’s violin as recorded are less 
strident than has been the case sometimes. 

Orchestral arrangements of 21 excerpts from 
the Savoy operas played by the New Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Stanford Robinson 
is good value for money. Gilbert and Sullivan 
Favourites is the title of the record (Decca 
LK 4099) and it is good to find included along 
with melodies that are universal favourites 
items from the lesser-known operas like Utopia 
Limited and The Sorcerer. Playing and recording 
are excellent, and each item is separately 
banded. This record is issued in the new Decca 
** Music for Schools ”’ series. 


Gershwin’s Concerto in F is by no means my 
favourite piano concerto, but it is time that it 
was thoroughly well done. The only previous 
recording on LP is that by Pennario with the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra under Steinberg issued 
eighteen months ago (Capitol CTL7046), and 
that is not very good either in performance or 
in recording. Julius Katchen with Man- 
tovani and his Orchestra make a much 
better job of it on Decca LXT5069. Katchen 
makes as light of the difficulties of the solo 
part as did Pennario, and has with him an 
orchestra and conductor who are obviously in 
full sympathy with the music and are enjoying 
themselves. Moreover, the recording is richer 
and fuller, but none the less crisp and clear. 
A notable performance and recording of a 
work that might be the better for some reduction 
in its rather wearisome length. Not content 
with giving us the best concerto, Decca have 
found room for the Rhapsody in Blue as well. 
Here both individual taste and economics 
come into the question. There is perhaps a 
trifle more swagger in the Capitol Pennario- 
Whiteman recording, which occupies both . 
sides of a ten-inch disc, but I cannot conceive 
that many people will not be satisfied to have 
what is undoubtedly the best version of the 
concerto and one of the two best versions of the 
rhapsody on one twelve-inch disc. 


What a curious thing is memory, both 
musical and otherwise. As a small boy I sat 
for many hours in the pavilion on the pier at 
Llandudno enthralled by the quite large 
orchestra under the direction of the late Arthur 
Paine which used to play there for several 
months in the year. One of my delights was a 
piece called “‘ Fur’s, Herz und Gmiit.”” I do 
not think I have heard it since, but the name 
has always stuck in my mind. Now that I hear 
it again in a selection of Galops, Polkas and 
Potpourris played by the Deutschmeist 
Band conducted by Julius Hermann (Nixa 
WLPY6707) I have not quite the same en- 
thusiasm, but it is an enjoyable trifle in a 
** Hungarian rhapsodic ’’ way. The companion 
pieces include, among others, Ziehrer’s lively 
** Flirt Galop’”’ and two of Johann Strauss’s 
most delightful polkas. The band adopts 
rather an orchestral style which is effective in 
this music, and it is admirably recorded. 


Finally, it is good to find that despite their 
multifarious other musical duties our own 
magnificent Grenadier Guards Band under 
Major F. J. Harris still plays marches to 
perfection, and without seeking to add brilliance 
by speeding up the tempi. Famous Marches of 
Germany is the, title of their new record, a 45EP 
(Decca DFE6264). The four marches are 
“With Sword and Lance,’”’ “ Under the 
Banner of Victory,’’ “‘ Hoch Hapsburg,’’ and 
“Under the Double Eagle.’ A first-class 
record in every way. 
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CONTINENTAL RECORDS 


By LILIAN DUFF 


One of the interesting by-products of the 
Paris song-maker this last year or two has been 
a revival of the ballad. The setting, often 
inspired by an old favourite, takes on a 
contemporary rhythm ; the clear-cut story of 
the traditional ballad may become confused, 
with even a touch of surrealism. Nevertheless, 
things like La Fille de Londres, Paris Canaille, 
and Le Piano du Pauvre derive directly from the 
hits of the Victorian music-hal]. They are not, 
as most of our grandfathers’ favourites were, 
sentimental. The resemblance is rather in their 
jangling, barrel-organ accompaniment, their 
suggestion of a milieu, and their tremendous 
vitality. 

All these qualities are to be found in La 
Goualante du Pauvre Jean. Some readers will 
already know the record by Edith Piaf (Col. 
DCF126*). The new one by Yves Montand 
(Parlo. DPF78*) is less raucous, but the story 
of the man who comes to grief through putting 
money before love and work is none the worse 
for that. This being one of the things needing 
plenty of volume, if you are to get their full 
flavour, Montand’s version is perhaps the kinder 
to your neighbours. 

Paris continues to inspire song-writers, or at 
least provides a background for the eternal 
topic, l’"amour, as Lor.don for some reason never 
does. In Mimi Pinson (Parlo. DPP24*) Audré 
Claveau tells of one of those foolish young 
things, so numerous in Paris, who loses her 
heart to a young man at first sight and weeps 
because he vanishes next morning. The 
rhythm, on the othe: hand, is not only attrac- 
tive but gay, and Claveau always put over these 
trifles well. 

One of the best scenes in Jean Renoir’s film 
“French Can-can’’, has Cora Vaucaire 
singing Complainte de la Butte (Parlo. DPP23*). 
Here again we have accordions and the “ Sous 
les toits’” Montmartre atmosphere in a ballad 
of a poet and a ragged beauty—la Princesse 
de la rue—no sooner seen than lost. On the 
other side is Retour a Montmartre, a more up-to- 


date anecdote of the girl who comes back after 
many years and finds that, like herself, the scene 
has changed. 

Tino Rossi fans will welcome C’est pour 
vous and 7’ai trop aimé (Col. DCF144*). The 
first is full of his usual amiable sentimentality ; 
the second strikes a note of disillusion. The 
already popular Letter to Virginia (Col. DCF 145*) 
gives Les Compagnons de la Chanson 
another opportunity for effective teamwork. 

The long-playing record has obvious advan- 
tages for those who want to provide the maxi- 
mum of background music with the minimum 
of attention. The “Surprise Party” series 
(Felsted SDL86010, 86021 and 86022) offers a 
variety of songs and orchestras (tipical, tropical, 
Hawaiian, boogie-woogie), none of it madly 
exciting but all pleasantly tuneful and efficiently 
played. Another Felsted long-player (SDL 
86020), offers a cocktail of songs by Jean 
Sablon, Paulette Rollin, Renée Lebas and 
Eddie Constantine. They include O Cangaceiro 
(very well sung by Sablon). Tire, tire, P’aiguille, 
and the infectious Ah! les femmes, to which 
Constantine gives full value. 

A Greek artiste, with a warm, husky contralto, 
Kitza Kazikos, who has made several records 
over here, will gain new fans with that old 
favourite, The fisherman’s daughter (M.G.M. 
3061*), and another typically Greek popular 
song, I want to forget (M.G.M. 3067*). Let's 
Have Fun, on the other side of the latter, is one 
of those pieces that conjure up broad-hipped 
women on the Russian screen resolutely 
registering gaiety. 

Austrian folk music is extremely attractive. A 
new long-playing selection (Nixa WLPY6709), 
including the Archduke Johann Yodel, old Vienna 
favourites and a bit of Bavarian schuhplattlering 
should be attractive, too; but the Deutsch- 
meister Band spoil most of it with a pedestrian 
tempo and a heavy hand on drum and cymbal. 


Records marked with an asterisk are available to 
special order only. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE By “HARLEQUIN” 


45 r.p.m. numbers are given where applicable for 
E.M.I. Group titles, whilst an asterisk indicates 
availability at 45 r.p.m. on the Decca Group labels. 
45 r.p.m. numbers for the latter Group are the same as 
the 78 r.p.m. numbers with the addition of the prefix 

The idea still persists that nobody does any 
work in August, and indeed even the avalanche 
of popular records is slightly reduced at this 
period. Critics with space on their hands are 
busy telling the companies what they would 
like to see in the autumn, and now that this 
column has reached a point when no single 
record can be selected as outstanding and 
likely to appeal immediately to that paragon 
whom we must all regard as the average reader 
of “‘ THE GRAMOPHONE ”’ even a jester may 
perhaps be allowed to take stock. Art has been 
called the handmaid of religion, and it follows 
that the popular field of recording has a special 
responsibility. Certainly no less than any other 
section of the industry we are concerned with 


style. “Good of its kind” is a dangerous 
slogan, but the popular artist should make a 
contribution to life that is commen urate 
with the dignity—and that includes the gaiety— 
of man. 

We have to deal with fashion, and of course 
nothing is ever as good as it was. Sometimes 
my colleagues write of a singer catching the 
microphone ; nearly everything in the popular 
field is so over-recorded as to be a caricature of 
human ;sound. Sometimes we deliberately 
court the jungle, though more often we descend 
into bathos. We bring out our old dance 
records of the thirties, we revive our point 
numbers and our frankly comic songs and 
wonder if we are the victims of fashion or 
whether nobody really cares about style. Bands 
blare, sister acts scream, solo singers moan and 
we seem to find ourselves in a moronic bath of 
slu:-h. The worst of it is that everything sounds 
exactly alike, especially when on LP it goes on 
for an hour at a time! 
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It cannot be true that impresarios are 
simply content to go round hoping to find a 
teen-ager who can whimper a chorus into a 
microphone, yet in recent months we have 
had one record only from Benny Hill, one from 
Joyce Grenfell and none from, all right, Peter 
Sellers. Do not these names that spell big 
money in the theatre mean anything on disc ? 
Obviously some people, no matter who, have 
got to record the songs of the moment, but 
what we so badly need is something creative 
and original. ‘* Airs on a Shoestring ”’ ran for 
months playing to capacity ; not a single item, 
not even the brilliant Britten sketch, found its 
way onto disc. We hear of the clever young 
men of the Cambridge Footlights being 
pursued with contracts, but not from the record 
industry. Has the comic song or the social 
satire no sale ? 

Those records listed under “ The Month’s 
Choice”? are those which are considered, 
optimistically perhaps, as of some appeal to 
the general run of readers. Unless this modest 
crown is to be debased no such recommendation 
can be made this month. The following notes 
are taken from 129 records heard. Whatever 
your views on electric organs you might like 
to hear Lenny Dee playing The Birth of the 
Blues and Plantation Boogie on Bruns. 05440*. 
This is attractive in its obstinate way, is well 
recorded and certainly something of a novelty. 
Then there is the unfailing Sid Phillips in a 
rather fast Who’s sorry now and a splendid 
Sugar Foot Stomp (H.M.V. BD6201). Those 
who are concerned with values will note that 
this band continues on the magenta label. It 
is eight years since Jimmie Lunceford died, 
but Philips have brought out an LP of some of 
his successes. Lunceford was cne of those who 
graduated to the Cotton Club, and this record 
includes a variety of styles. Well worth hearing 
and to be snapped up by those who remember 
(BBL7037). Another jazz record introduces the 
pale blue label of the Parlophone rhythm style 
series to this column with Freddy Randall 
in a glorious Riverboat Shuffle and Washington 
and Lee Swing, which is notable for a fabulous 
clarinet solo (Parlo. R4040). 

Ray Anthony’s “Daddy Long Legs” 
numbers are mostly vocal on Capitol CL14306* 
(Slu-foot and Something’s gotta give), Kaye 
Ballard has a joliy, noisy song called Don’t 
you tell Pa on Bruns. 05436*, and Slim 
Whitman provides a hill-billy record with 
some yodelling on London HL8141*. Nellie 
Lutcher is back and puts over some personality 
in It’s been said and Please come back on Bruns. 
05437*. Both Lita Roza and Alma Cogan 
have made a valiant effort to get out of the rut 
this month. The former has an original song 
called The man in the raincoat, reminiscent of 
Greta Keller’s famous Lamplight, on Decca 
F10541*. This is a narrative song and might 
have been left to Peggy Lee. Well done, Miss 
Roza for a worth-while first. Miss Cogan is 
also first with Got’n Idea, a good lyric put across 
with a punch and fit to bring any audience 
out of its ice cream cartons (H.M.V. B10896) 
45-7M316). Last month I had a word for 
Ronnie Hilton’s record of Always. Now he 
sings Stars shine in your eyes on H.M.V. B1ogo1. 
This is well sung; good diction, a natural 
accent (English), well presented and nicely 
accompanied (Frank Cordell). This is a 
frankly sentimental ballad, but some trouble 
has been taken over doing it well. 

Guy Lombardo’s Marty is an amiable 
student song—let’s all join in the chorus—on 
Bruns. 05443*, and Jack Pleis has a pleasant 
chorus song on 05444*. This is For Always, 
backed by Todd, a strange piece beginning 
with a mouth organ solo followed by a passable 
imitation of the Phily strings. Pals might have 
been written for Flanagan and Allen, but is in 
fact played and sung by Billy Cotton. This is 
absolutely right, and so, in its ridiculous way, 
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RTEXION = rape recorpver 


* The total hum and noise at 73 inches per 
second 50-12,000 c.p.s. unweighted is better 
than 50 dbs. 

* The meter fitted for reading signal level 
will also read bias voltage to enable a level 
response to be obtained under all circum- 
stances. A control is provided for bias 
adjustment to compensate low mains or 
ageing valves. 

* A lower bias lifts the treble response 
and increases distortion. A_ high bias 
attenuates the treble and reduces distortion. 
The normal setting is inscribed for each 
instrument. 

* The distortion of the recording amplifier 
under recording conditions is too low to be 
accurately measured and is negligible. 

* A heavy mu-metal shielded microphone 
transformer is built in for 15-30 ohms 
balanced and screened line, and requires 
only 7 micro-volts approximately to fully 
load. This is equivalent to 20 ft. from a 
ribbon microphone and the cable may be 
extended 440 yds. without appreciable loss. 
* The 0.5 megohm input is fully loaded by 


18 millivolts and is suitable for crystal P.U.s, microphone or 


The amplifier, speaker and case, with detachable radio inputs. 

lid, measures 8} in. by 22} in. by 15% in. and * A power plug is provided for a radio feeder unit, etc. 
weighs 30 Ib. Variable bass and treble controls are fitted for control of the 
PRICE, complete with WEARITE TAPE playback signal. 
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Battery with an output of 230 v., 120 watts, 


* The power output is 3.5 watts heavily damped by negative 
feedback and an oval internal speaker is built in for monitor- 
POWER SUPPLY UNIT to work from 1[2-volt ing purposes. ; ; 

* The playback amplifier may be used as a microphone or 
gramophone amplifier separately or whilst recording is being 


50 cycles within 1%. Suppressed for use with made. 
Tape Recorder. * The unit may be left running on record or playback, even 
SERRE ahninanmmene .. £1800 with 1,750 ft. reels, with the lid closed. 


We supply and recommend the Jason F.M. Feeder Unit. Price £15 17s. Od. inc. P. Tax 


3-WAY MIXER AND PEAK PROGRAMME METER 


FOR RECORDING AND LARGE 
SOUND INSTALLATIONS, ETC. 


One milliwatt output on 600 ohm line (0.775V) 
for an input of 30 micro-volts on 7.5-30 ohm 
balanced input. 

Output balanced or unbalanced by internal 
switch. The meter reading is obtained by a 
valve voltmeter with | second time constant, 
which reads programme level, and responds to 
transient peaks. Calibration in 2 db steps, to 
plus 12 db and minus 20 db referred to zero 
level. Special low field internal power pack 
supplies 8 valves including stabilising and 
selenium rectifier, consumption 23 watts.- 


Manufactured by 


VORTEXION LIMITED, 257-263 The Broadway, Wimbledon, London, $.W.19 


Telephones : LiBerty 2814 and 6242-3 





Telegrams : ‘‘ Vortexion, Wimble, London ”’ 











The fantastically good Phase Inverter 

Speaker that Mr. P. Wilson, M.A., of 

*‘ The Gramophone ”’ and everybody 
else likes so much. 


Price: £14.10.0 complete with cabinet 
Model A—I5 ohms. Model B—3 ohms. 


The new “A-Z" F-M Mark I] Unit: zero drift with Cathode 
Ray Tuning Indicator. 
mp with aerial: £15. 10.0 + £4. 19.6 P.T. 
**For the future, therefore, you may count me as one 
of the fans of ‘F-M via A-Z’. | would not dream of 
listening to an ordinary transmission when this alternative 
is available ’’.—P. Wilson, M.A., ‘‘ The Gramophone ’’. 

Manufacturers of all A.Z Products (A-Z Regd. Trade Mark) 


SOUND SALES LIMITED 
Works and Acoustic Laboratories 
WEST STREET, FARNHAM, SURREY, ENGLAND 
Tel: Farnham 6461 (3 lines) Grams: ‘‘Sounsense’’ Farnham 
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is Why did the chicken cross the road, a minstrel 
burlesque (Mr. Interlocutor and all) on Decca 
F10546*. 

Mantovani has recorded the Intermezzo 
from “ Cavalleria Rusticana’’ on Decca 
F10543* with an original number called 
Edelma, and The Beverley Sisters are sur- 
prisingly quiet in Mama and sing I’ve been 
thinking with an invigorating snap (Decca 
F10539*). 

A welcome for two pianists, better known on 
radio than on record. Peggy Cochrane, whom 
older readers w.ll remember playing the violin 
in encore pieces on Aco, plays the piano in an 
arrangement of the Can-Can from Offenbach’s 
* Orpheus in the Underworld” and Falla’s 
Ritual Fire Dance from the ballet ‘‘ Love the 
Magician ’’ on Decca F10545*. She is accom- 
panied by the Roland Shaw Orchestra, and 
whether you feel an orchestra adds or detracts 
from these pieces, particularly the Falla, is a 
matter of taste—certainly a sustained cymbal is 
worth noting. Kay Cavendish is really wasted 
in a couple of Latin-American novelties, 
Mexican Madness and Tango Americano (H.M.V. 
B10898). 

** Stars in Your Eyes ”’ is the title of a Stanley 
Black EP (Decca DFE6262). This is the music 
you hear at about 3 a.m. after the reunion 
dinner—“‘ we really ought to be going now, let 
me call a taxi’’. Mantovani again, this time 
in a “ Firefly’ selection (Sympathy and also 
rans) on Decca EP DFE626o0 is just Mantovani 
playing in the palm lounge, and Carmen 
Cavallaro plays with violins in Tangos for 
Romance, Vol. 1 (Bruns. EP OEgo076), and 
without them in Night and Day, Vol. 2 (OEg075). 
Jackie Gleason repeats the formula of strings 
and trumpet in Music, Martinis and Memories, 
Vol. 3, on Capitol (EP) EAP509, and The 
Fela Sowande Rh Group play a record 
called Stardust subtitled “‘ From Quiet Rhythm, 
Vol. 3,” on Decca (EP) DFE6263. All this is 
pleasant enough but not really strong enough 
to keep one awake. Maybe the gramophone 
has a job to do as a soporific. Billy Eckstine 
sings Laugh, Clown, Laugh (pronounced Laff) in 
an EP selection on MGM523, and Ella Fitz- 
gerald commands a stylish accompaniment 
on her EP (Bruns. OEgo62). Les Baxter’s 
** Blue Mirage ”’ includes Unchained Melody, and 
let us admit that this is a good tune that any 
symphonist might have welcomed had he 
thought of it (Capitol EP EAP599). A kid for 
two farthings and The Lily Watkins Melody are 
given dull and over-blown performances by 
Wally Stott on Philips PB480, but this music 
might tax the ingenuity of anybody. Les Paul 
and Mary Ford are promoted to LP. Their 
record (Capitol LC6701) is good, in spite of the 
usual Paul gimmick, and Mary Ford sings an 
absolutely straight Swing low, sweet chariot. Frank 
Sinatra is quiet in an LP selection called “ In 
the wee small hours ’? on LC6702. On Honolulu 
Bay is billed as “from Ringling Brothers 
Barnum and Bailey Circus, 1955’”’ on Philips 
PB473. It is played and sung by Mitch Miller, 
backed by Why do I from “I am a camera’””’, 
also sung by Marlene Dietrich on 472. Miss 
Dietrich couples this with Peter, in which the 
accompanying band copies the original orch- 
estration of the dear old Decca ‘‘ M”’ record. 
Doubtless we can expect the naughty Johnny 
to follow, thus deflating the second-hand value 
of the earlier record. Miss Dietrich’s early 
records still fetch a price. Another delightful 
billing is on Philips PB471 on which You can’t be 
true dear is “* recorded by special permission of 
the U.S. Attorney General under licence 
E1277’. The player is Ken Griffin, whose 
Cwkoo Waltz on the other side seems to have the 
whooping cough. An original Unchained 
‘\elody comes from Leroy Holmes on MGM 
%35 45-SP1133. This has whistling, and on the 
back is a soprano wordless wail contributing to 
‘ e world is mine. 
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Mambo lingers on. Joe Saye and His 
Music try to confine Delibes in this debilitating 
straightjacket. Sylvia’s Mambo and the waltz 
from ‘“‘ Coppelia’”’ sound just dull to me on 
Parlo. R4036. For strict tempo there is a choice 
of Joe Loss, Norman Grant and Victor 
Silvester. Is it not extraordinary that whereas 
Victor Silvester and his Ballroom Orchestra 
play on the magenta label, Victor Silvester and 
his Mambo Rhythm play on dark blue? Is 
this latter band more expensive, are copyrights 
involved or are mambo dancers supposed to be 
superior people ? Mr. Wilson still writes the 
tunes for what used to be Victor Silvester’s 
Strings, and these are called Mambo Braziliano 
and Boliviana. A mambo by any other name 
would sound as “ Latin’’, but if you like it 
sweet here it is (Columbia DB3635). Other 
Silvester titles, each of which include a revival— 
Dancing on the ceiling with Stowaway, and Beyond 
the blue horizon with Mama are FB3749 and 3748. 
Norman Grant plays for Esquire 5-099 and 
5-100, quiet, long sides and mostly solo. Joe 
Loss lets us hear the full band in his normal 
style on H.M.V. BD6203 and 6202. The first 
of these records includes The Donkey Serenade, 
which Friml first called Chansonette and recorded 
as such on the back of the famous old Ambrose 
Body and Soul. 


Frankie Laine has an LP for his fans. ‘‘ Mr. 
Rhythm ”’ is on Philips BBR8068 ; there are 
some stylish accompaniments here. MGM bring 
out a collection of numbers from the film of 
** Hit the Deck ”’ on 836, 837, 838 and 839 (or as 
EPs 525-6). Lady from Bayou sung by Ann 
Miller is a good example of the current 
fashion for jungle sounds. To whom is this 
meant to appeal ? Over to you, Harley Street. 
For Scotsmen is Jimmy Shand on Parlo. 
F3505, William Starr playing the accordion 
on F3504, and Robert Wilson singing The 
H.L.1I. and Lassie (not the dog) on H.M.V. 
B10899. This last is ascribed to “‘ Wilson, arr. 
W. Hannah and Wilson’’. Now, what does 
that mean ? 


Lastly, a record that provides my text and is 
worth thinking about. “Concert in the Sky”’ con- 
tains impressions of famous jazzmen now dead. 
The performances are brilliant, but the whole 
effort is marred by a tasteless narrative de- 
scribing the appearance of these worthies in 
Heaven—angels and all. I know that we have 
to reckon with commercialised religion, and 
that if crooners really want to “send them”’ 
they must include a reference somewhere to 
God. But there should be limits, and I suggest 
they are passed here. This is a great pity, for 
the performances on Bruns. LA8721 are well 
worth hearing, and might well have been starred. 
(Teddy Phillips and his orchestra, with soloists. ) 
May you have a happy holiday, away from 
bad tempered critics, Strangers in Paradise, 
Unchained Melodies and your favourite stars. 


LATE ARRIVALS 


Since writing the above a few late arrivals 
should be noticed, and notably two LP’s by 
y - Capitol LCT6o012 is 
called “‘B.G. in Hi Fi’. Actually what is 
recorded are pre-war arrangements re-made a 
few months ago. This is mostly band, with of 
course plenty of the Goodman clarinet, but at 
times Mel Powell and Robert Donaldson 
make up the trio—not quite the sound we 
remember, and this is certainly no reason for 
disposing of any records you may have of the 
original trio or quartet. Then on Philips 
BBL7043 are a number of Eddie Sauter 
arrangements dating from the early forties. 
Some of these have vocals (Peggy Lee and 
Helen Forest), and an informative sleeve 
gives personnel and recording dates, together 
with notes by George Avakian. The noise is 
searing, but played at a low level the record is 
undoubtedly interesting. Why must this music 
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be recorded thus ? Also on Philips (BBR8066), 
Ken Griffin puts together his Irish organ bits. 
A couple of 45’s stand out ; Stan Freberg in 
a shaggy-dog number called The Lone Psychiatrist 
(Capitol CL14316) and Don, Dick 
jimmy in the longest title of the month— 
Whatever happened to the piano players that played 
like this, legitimate successor to The Crazy Otto 
Rag (London HL8146). Two discs on special 
order only—a Columbia EP (SEGC4) with 
Mike McKenzie playing and singing songs by 
Hoagy Carmichael, throaty and rather dull, 
and Larry Adler astonishing us all in Hora 
Staccato and Malaguena (Ernesto Lecuona) on 
Columbia DC695. The former is oddly in the 
arrangement by Jascha Heifetz. For the 
holiday suitcase there is Robin Richmond, 
sure to be around on the coast somewhere, on 
Polygon P1172 (Theme from the film “‘ Time of his 
life’’ and Crinoline Waltz), a hilarious revival of 
that grand old tune Paddlin’ Madelin’ Home by 
Art Mooney on MGM844, and The Coronets 
in a lovely song called Brown eyes, why are you blue 
on Columbia DB3639—a real gem. 





NIXA LP DELETIONS 


The Nixa Record Co. Ltd. has announced 
their first list of forthcoming deletions from their 
LP record catalogue. The records noted will 
cease to available from the factory after 31st 
December, 1955. 


CLP44—RECITAL OF CHORAL MUSIC (Bach, 
Palestrina, Schein, Purcell, Handl). Dessoff Choir 


—Boepple. ; 
CLP46—BRAHMS: Piano Quintet, F minor. C., 
Haskil & Winterthur Quartet. : 
CLP47—LASSUS: Lamentations; JOSQUIN des 

Prés: De Profundis, etc. Dessoff Choir—Boepple. 

CLP50—BOCCHERINI: Flute Concerto, D major; 
MARCELLO: Oboe Concerto, C minor. P. & P. 
Renzi, Gothic Ensemble. 

CLP54—BACH: Gamba Sonatas 1,2 & 3. D. Sover 
(cello) & harpsichord. 

CLP55—C. FRANCK: Prelude, Choral & Fugue; 
Prelude, Fugue & Variations; Le Mariage des roses 
(arr.). R. Lev (piano). 

PLP243—BACH: Cantata 205, Der zufriedengestellte 
Aeolus. Soloists, Swabian Singers & Stuttgart Orch. 
—Grischkat. 

PLP537—VIVALDI: Dixit Dominus. Soloists, Venice 
Chorus & Chamber Orch.—E phrikian. 

PLP702—BARTOK: Rhapsody No. 1; KODALY: 
Sonata No. 4: L. WEINER: Lakodalmus. J. 
Starker (’cello), O. Herz (piano). 

CLP1004—BRAHMS: Clarinet Quintet, B minor. A. 
Gallodoro & Stuyvesant Quartet. 

HLP1023, 1044—HAYDN: Notturni, 
Naples.” Vienna Chamber Orch.—Litschauer; & 
Horn Trio, E flat major. F. Koch, W.Schneiderhan 


‘King of 


& N. Hubner. 
CLP1087—BRAHMS : Serenade No.1, D major, Op. 11. 


CLP1131—1 & 2—VERDI: Requiem. Soloists & 
Calvary Church Choir, organ accompaniment. 

HLP2004—HAYDN: Mass, D minor, ‘‘ Lord Nelson.” 
L. della Casa, E. Hongen, H. Taubmann, G. London ; 
Vienna Academy Choir & Sym. Orchestra—J. 
Sternberg. 

HLP2020 — 1/4— MOZART : Idomeneo, Complete 
recording. Soloists & Vienna State Opera Chorus & 
Sym. Orch.—von Zallinger. 

XLPY133—Nixa Library of Popular hits, volume 1. 


The item which leaps to the eye here as 
needing consideration for preservation is the 
Haydn Notturni—only one of the set being 
otherwise available on LP here. Even a slight 
doubt as the quality of the recording could 
perhaps be ignored. Similar considerations 
apply to Starker’s record. The Bach Cantata 
is not otherwise available on LP, but should 
come up again before too long ; so, according 
to rumours, should Idomeneo. The names of 
the soloists may lead some to investigate the 
Haydn Mass, though again the quality of 
recording has been criticised. Most of the other 
other items are available in other, and mainly 
better, recordings, apart from the Vivaldi, 
of which this is the only one available. 


F.F.C. 
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*Louis Armstrong 
****Sucar Foot Strut (Pierce, Myers, Schwab) 
(V) (a) ; Muggles (Armstrong, Hines) 
(c) ; Weather Bird (Oliver) (6) ; I Can’t 
Give You Anything But Love (McHugh, 
Fields) (V) (e) ; I’m A Ding Dong Daddy 
(Baxter) (V) (g); St. James Infirmary 
(Primrose) (V) (d); Confessin’ (Nei- 
burg, Daugherty, Reynolds) (V) (A) ; 
Dear Old Southland (Layton) (f) ; Body 
And Soul (Heyman, Eyton, Sour, Green) 
(V) (z). (All V’s by Armstrong). 
(Columbia LP 33S1069—24s. 64d.) 


(a) (Am. OKeh 400968b)—Hot Five : 
(tpt); Jimmy Strong (cit, inr); Fred Robinson 
(tmb); Earl Hines (pro); Mancy Cara (bjo); Zutty 
Singleton (drs). 28/6/1928. Chicago. 

(6) (do. 402199a)—Armstrong (tpt); Hines (pno). 
5/12/1928. Chicago 

(c) (do. 402200b)—Hot Five : 
7/12/1928. Chicago. 

(2) (do. 402225a)—Savoy Ballroom Five : personnel 
as for (a), plus Don Redman (alto). 12/12/1928. Chicago. 

(e) (do. 401690c)—Orchestra: Armstrong (¢)t) ; 
Charlie Holmes, Albert Nicholas (altos); Teddy 
Hill (tnr); J. C. Higginbotham (tmb); Luis Russell 
(pno); Eddie Condon (bjo); Lonnie Johnson (gir) ; 
George ‘* Pops ’’ Foster (bass) : Paul Barbarin (drs). 
5/3/1929. New York. 

(f) (do. 403895a)—Armstrong (tpt); Buck 
Washington (no). 5/4/1930. New York. 

(g) (do. 404403a)—-New Sebastian Cotton Club 

rch.: Armstrong (t/t); Marshall Royal (cit, 
alto) : ; Franz Jackson (inr) ; George Ovendorf (tpt) ; 
Lawrence Brown (imb); Jimmy Prince (v0) ; 
Ceele Burke (gir); Bill Bailey (bass); Lionel 
Hampton (drs). 21/7 /1930. Los Angeles 

(A) (do. 4044052)—Do.: personnel as for (g). 19/8/1930. 
Los Angeles 

(t) (do. 4044114)—Do.: personnel as for (g), except 
Leon Herford (alio) added; Sonny Craven (tmb) 
replaces Brown. 9/10/1930. Los Angeles. 

Previous issues (¢ deleted): (a) Parlophone R2449¢ ; 
(6) R1194¢; (c) R840¢t; (d) R643, with Nobody’s Sweet- 
heart (McKenzie and Condon’s Chicagoans) ; ; (e) R753T; 
(f) R1718¢; (g) R796t; (hk) R9O9T; (i) R1355t. 


The older collectors will know all these 
Armstrongs by heart ; his younger enthusiasts 
should get acquainted as soon as possible with 
them. They represent Louis at his lyrical best, 
when his unique personality and showmanship 
were combining with his jazz feeling to produce 
some technically brilliant but never vulgar 
records. ‘They reveal his artistry more con- 
vincingly than I could ever do; so I suggest 
you go along and buy the record. O.K. 


Armstrong 


personnel as for (a) 


*Vic Ash Quartet 
*** Feepers Creepers (Mercer) (a); Blue Jeans 
(a) ; I Hear Music (Berlin) (b) ; Cock- 
tails For Two (Johnson, Coslow) (8). 
(Polygon PE-7003, -7002) 
(Jazz Today EP JTE100—10s. 73d.) 


(a) (Polygon, no individual master numbers allocated) 
—Ash (cit); Eddie Thompson (pmo); Bill Sutcliffe 


(bass) ; Alan Ganley (drs). 3/1/1955. London. 
(b) (do., do.)—Ash (clit); Thompson (no); Barry 
Hamilton (bass); Benny Goodman (drs). 3/2/1955. 


London. 


Introducing Jazz Today records, a new 
series of British jazz—traditional and contem- 
porary—presented by Polygon (now a branch 
of the Pye group) and produced for them by 
well-known jazz authority Denis Preston. 

Others in the series are reviewed later herein, 
but this Vic Ash makes a very adequate intro- 
duction to a promising enterprise. 

The records are made in the I.B.C. Studios, 
London, and the pains taken to get good 
reproduction is found in the number of sessions 
undertaken by many of the groups. Continual 
re-takes were made, not because of faults in the 
performances, but because it was felt the 
reproduction could be improved. The results 
prove that the trouble was justified. The 
recording is well up to all but the highest 
American (and English Decca) standards. 

Vic Ash, who for the last two years has topped 
the clarinet section in the Melody Maker 


annual Favourite Musicians poll, is considered 
‘our best jazz performer on the instrument. Not 
that that says a great deal for him ; for, as he 
remarks in his sleeve note, it was in the nature 
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of “‘ a one-horse race ’’, and a far better assess- 
ment of his capabilities is to be obtained from 
this record. It shows him as a neat, tasteful 
musician, above descending to any form of 
extravagance, let alone exhibitionism, but with 
more and better ideas than any other British 
clarinettist and ample technique to put them 
effectively into practice. 

The accompaniments are in keeping, with 
blind pianist Eddie Thompson (who also has 
an EP to himself in this Jazz Today — 
vieing with Ash for solo honours. E. 


*Chris Barber Jazz Band 
“The Music Of Clarence and Spencer 
Williams ”’ 
***%* You Don’t Understand (C. and S. Williams) 
(a) ; Tishomingo Blues (S. Williams) (c) ; 
Wild Cat Blues (C. Williams, Bechet) 
(d); Ugly Child (C. Williams) (V by 
Ottilie Patterson) (c) ; Everybody Loves 
My Baby (S. Williams) (6); Careless 
Love (Handy, S. Williams, a (V 
by Ottilie Patterson (6) ; ta De Da 
Da (C. Williams) (5) ; Hick Society 
(Steele, arr. C. Williams) (e). (Polygon 
PA-005, -006) 
(Jazz Today LP JTL3—2«4s. 64d.) 

(a) (Polygon, noindividual master number allocated )— 
Barber (tmb); Monty Sunshine (cit); Pat Halcox 
(tpt) ; Lonnie Donegan (jo); Jim Bray (bass) ; 
Ron Bowden (drs). 3/3/1955. London. 

(b) (do., do.)—Same personnel. 8/3/1955. London. 

(c) (do.,  do.—Same personnel. 9/3/1955. London. 

(d) (do., do.)—Barber (bass); Sunshine (cit) ; 
Donegan (bjo). 9/3/1955. London. 

(e) (do.,do.)—Personnel as for (a). 18/3/1955. London. 

On this new Jazz Today label this group 
maintains its excellence that I have so often 
extolled when mentioning its recordings for 
other companies. It shows, too, its versatility 
in Barber’s performance on bass as well as his 
more familiar trombone, and in the impeccabie, 
thoughtful clarinet of Monty Sunshine in Wild 
Cat, which is quite a change from his usually 
more forthright style. 


Ottilie Patterson gives a thrilling performance 
of Careless Love and is amusing in Ugly Child. 
For the rest, the good old Spencer and Clarence 
Williams numbers—well-chosen and including 
gems such as Papa De Da Da among the better- 
known ones—receive splendid treatment all 
round, with all the life and vigour that this great 
little band is capable of ; and that, in case you 
didn’t know, is a lot—more than any other 
traditional style band in this country has at the 
present time, anyway. O.K. 


*Chris Barber’s Jazz Band 
**** Stomb Off, Let’s Go (Schoebel) (a) ; Camp 
Meeting Blues (Oliver) (a) ;~ When 
Erastus Plays His Old Kazoo (Coslow, 
Spiers) (b) ; Misty Morning (Ellington, 
Whetsel) (5) 
(Tempo EP EXA6—133.) 

(a) (Vogue 54VLE37), (6) (do. 54VLE38)—Barber 
(tmb); Alex Revill (cit); Dickie Hawdon, Ben 
Cohen (cornets); Brian Baker (pno); Ferdie Favagar 
(bjo); Mickey Ashman (dass); Brian Lawes (drs). 
26/10/1951. London. 

Quite unlike the present-day Barber band, 
but already showing the fine trombonist its 
leader has since become, these sides are more 
than interesting attempts to cash in on the 





current—and we hope perpetual—popularity 
of the band. They are played with a crisp, 
light swing that has since improved still further. 
The Ellington number is outstandingly good. 
The Demon Barber of Basin Street (Eng. 
branch) still gets by, even on a disc that has 
been lying fallow for four years. O.K 


*Sidney Bechet with Claude Luter and 
his Orchestra 

*** Wolverine Blues (Morton) (a); Struttin’ 
With Some Barbecue (Armstrong) (a) ; 
Riverboat Shuffle (Voynow) (a); Buddy 
Bolden Story (Bechet) (a) 

(Vogue EP EPV1037—-133s.) 

*** Summertime (Gershwin) (b); September 
Song (Anderson, Weill) (b) ; Petite Fleur 
(Bechet) (6) ; Focqueline (Bechet) (5) 

(Vogue EP EPV1062—13s.) 

(a) (French Vogue, no tape or master numbers avail- 
able)—Bechet (sop); Luter (cit); Pierre Dervaux 
(tpt); Benny Vasseur (tmb); Yanik St. Gery (pno) ; 
Roland Bianchini (bass); Marcel Blanche (drs). 
Possibly circa 1952. Paris. 


(6) (do., do.) —Personnel probably as for (a). Possibly 
also circa 1952. 


*xSidney Bechet 
** Bechet At Storyville—Vol. 2 ”’ 

*** On The Sunny Side Of The Street (McHugh); 
Bugle Blues (Wein); Jazz Me Blues 
(Delaney) ; C Fam Blues (Ellington) ; 
Indiana (McDonald, Hanley). (Am. 
Storyville 306-A, -B) 

(Vogue LP LDE132—27s. 4d.) 
(Am. Storyville, no individual master numbers avail- 
able)—Bechet (sop); Vic Dickenson (tmb); George 


Wein (pno); Jimmy Woode (bass); Buzzy Drootin 
(drs). 25/10/1953. Storyville Club, Boston, U.S.A. 


*Sidney Bechet Blue Note Jazzmen 
*#* Sweet Georgia Brown (Bernie) ; Black And 
Blue (Waller); Dung Dong Daddy 
(Baxter); Rose Of The Rio Grande 
(Warren, Goman, Leslie) ; All Of Me 
(Simons, Marks) ; Shine (Dabney, 
Brown). (Am. Blue Note BNLP7026-A, 


-B). 
(Vogue LP LDE127—27s. 434d.) 


(Am. Blue Note, no individual master numbers avail- 
able) —Bechet (sop); Jonah Jones (tpt); Jimmy 
Archey (itmb); Buddy Weed (po); Walter Page 
(bass) ; Johnny Blowers (drs). November, 1953. 
New Yo rk. 


Sidney Bechet with Claude Luter and his 
Orchestra 
** Muskrat Ramble (Ory) (French Vogue 107) 
*** T emperamental (Bechet) (do. 106) 
(Vogue V2323—5s. 114d.) 

Bechet (sop); Luter (cit); Pierre Dervaux, Gil 
Thibaut (tpis); Benny Vasseur (tmb); Yanick St. 
Gery (pno); Calude Philippe (bjo); Roland 
Bianchini (bass) ; Marcel Blanche (drs). 8/12/1954. 
Olympia, Paris. 

This latest Bechet assortment presents him 
with impressive arrays of talent from both sides 
of the Atlantic, and although the results on each 
individual disc are not all as varied as they 
might have been, compared with each other the 
discs on the whole are. 

Listening to them as a batch, I felt that on 
the Storyville LP (Vogue LDE: 32), with 
Dickenson, Bechet was superb, but that on the 
Blue Note production (LDE127) with Jonah 
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SELECTED 45 r.p.m. RECORDS 


MARIAN ANDERSON : Schubert—Ave Maria, Forelle, etc. 
Vv. DE LOS ANGELES : Faust : Roi de Thule & Jewel Song 
BACH : Jesu Joy & Little Fugue (Stokowski Symphony) 
: Romances | & 2 (Heifetz, vin. & RCA Orch. ) 
: arias—Africana, Pagliacci, Manon L’. Cav’... 
: Verborgenheit/ Svarta Rosor/Tonerna/Es muss 
: Schubert—Allmacht/Bose Farbe/Uber allen. ... 
: Tonerna/Sverige/Land du Valsignade/Varmeland 
: Celeste Aida/Gioconda : Cielo e mar ... 
: Boheme : Che gelida/Pagliacci : Vesti la giubba 
& MERRILL : duets—Pearl Fishers & Boheme 
’ scenes : di Stefano, Albanese, Merrill, etc. .. 
BOULT (LPO): MerryWives : Ovt./Pomp & Circumstance, No. 3_ 
CAROSIO : Traviata : Addio del passato/Boheme : Chiamano Mimi 
se CASANOVA **? s Nun’s chorus, etc. Anni Frind & Berlin cast ... 
CHOPIN : Mazurkas 20, 2!, 38, 40, 41—Horowitz, pf. in ‘ 
CHOPIN : Etudes 3, 5 & 12 (Revolutionary) —Malcuzynski 
CH RISTOFF : Song ‘of the flea/Song of Volga boatmen - 
DEBUSSY : Clair de lune/Cathedrale engloutie (H. Cohen) _ 
DEL MONACO : arias : Marta/A. Fritz/Lecouvreur/Chenier 
Prologo & Vesti la giubba 
: Lamento/Tosca : E lucevan 
ALE ’”’ scenes : la Gatta, Lazzari & Poli... 
ELGAR : Enigma vars 8 & 9/Pomp & Circumstance | (Phi) ... 
FERRIER : Orfeo : What is life/Rodelinda : Art troubled ... 
FERRIER : Messiah : Thou that tellest/Samson : God of Hosts 
FERRIER : Elijah : Rest in the Lord/Serse : Ombra mai fu ... 
FISCHER-DIESKAU : Tannhauser : Wolfram’s 3 scenes ... 
ESKAU : Loewe—Erlkonig/Wolf—3 lieder 
: 4 Grieg songs : pf accs—Gerald Moore 
: La Danza/Marechiare/Mattinata/Schubert—serenade... 
GIGLI & CANIGLIA : Tosca: Love duet/Aida : Tomb scene 
: Catari (Core’ngrato) & Dicitencello Vuje 
: Turandot : Nessun dorma/Elisir d’amore : Quanto e 
: Traviata : Di Provenza/Rigoletto : Pari siamo ‘ 
: Pagliacci: Prologo—2sides ... ses 
Lone Credo/Forza : Urna fatale ... ‘ 
n: Paganini : caprice/Bartok : 6 Rumanian pieces 
HAMMOND - arias—Butterfly, Tosca, Boheme, Gianni Schicci 
HEIFETZ : Hora staccato, Zapateado, Chevelure, Remembrance ... 
INFANTINO : sents Lucia/Milena/Marechiare/Passione 
KARAJAN (V PO) : Donna Diana : Ovt/Wine, Women & Song 
LEMNITZ : Nozze di Figaro : Porgi amor & Dovesono .... 
DAVID LLOYD : All thro the Night/Aberystwyth/etc., etc. 
LUCIA ”’ scenes Acts | & 3 : Callas & di Stefano ... 
LYMPANY : Lictolff Scherzo/Lover & the Nightingale - eve 
LYMPANY : Chopin—Fantasie impromptu/Brahms : intermezzo 
MALKO cond : Russian & Ludmilla Ovt/Tannhauser : Marc 
‘“* MEFISTOFELE ” scenes : Noli, dall’Argine & Poggi ous 
** MESSIAH ” Hallelujah & Amen choruses : Huddersfield .. 
* MIKADO ” Highlights : Light Opera Company 
MILANOV : Forza : Madre pietosa & Pace mio Dio one 
MORTIMER & Orch : Trumpet voluntary/mvt Haydn Concerto ... 
MOZART : German Dance K. 605, No. 3 & March K. vugianagel 
NATZKE : 7 Sea Shanties with chorus : ae 
“ OTELLO” highlights : Gino Sarri & Manca-Serra 
OVERTURES : Zampa & Light Cavalry (Boston Prom Orch) _ 
PHILHARMONIA ORCH : Sheep may safely graze/Toy Symph. 
PHILHARMONIA ORCH: Barber : Ovt/Traviata Preludes -” 
RAVEL : Alborada & Pavane pour une Infante (Cluytens) 
_ RIGOLETTO ”* Highlights : Erna Berger, Peerce, Warren 
* ROSENKAVALIER ”’ scenes : Lemnitz, Richter & Bohme _ 
RUSSIAN CHURCH CHOIR: The Creed & Lord, hear ~ 


prayer... ian ie 
SARGENT (BBC Orch) : Finlandia/Hansel & Gretel: Ovt ... 
SCHOCK & chorus : Lohengrin : Narration and farewell ... 
SCHWARZKOPF : Butterfly : Un bel di/Traviata : Addio 
SCHWARZKOPF & KU : Merry Widow : Vilja & The Cavalier 
SILVERI : Musica probita/Ideale/Senza te/Occi di fata.. ois 
SMETANA : Bartered Bride—3 Dances (Phil ’a.—Kubelik) .. 
SULLIVAN : Overtures—The Mikado & Pirates (Boston Pp) 
TCHAIKOVSKY : Eugene Onegin : Polonaise & Waltz (WSO) . 
TCHAIKOVSKY : Sleeping Beauty : highlights (Philharmonia) 
TCHAIKOVSKY : Nutcracker suite : highlights (Karajan)... 
TEBALDI : Butterfly : un bel di/Tosca : Vissi d’arte ™ 
TEBALDI : Trovatore : Tacea/Manon, L. : In quelletrine ... 
TOSCANINI cond. : Forza : Overture/Invitation to Dance 
VERDI choruses—Nabucco & | Lombardi (EIAR Chorus) 
WAGNER : Liebestod & Ride of the Valkyries (Toscanini) .. 


‘Important : records priced 9/34 or higher are ‘* Extended Play ’’ (equal to 2 ordinary 


records 
Send s.a.e. for Recommended Lists | (78 r.p.m. vocals) & 2 (Orch. LPs) 


‘Always in stock at 


COLLECTORS’ 


62 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 
63 MONMOUTH STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


CORNER 


(LAN 6155) 
(TEM 5614) 
All 45s sent post free, just remit above quoted net prices 
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RUSSIAN_REALISM ON BRITISH RECORDS 


All Monarch Russian Music is recorded 
by Russian artists in Russia 


THESE AUTHENTIC RECORDINGS INCLUDE 
PERFORMANCES BY THOSE SUPERB ARTISTS 


DAVID OISTRAKH 
MARK REIZEN 
IGOR YAMPOLSKY 
SERGEI LEMESHEV 


Send for full details of all these works, which include : 
SADKO, Rimsky-Korsakov MWL 313/6 
QUEEN OF SPADES, Tchaikovsky MWL 323/5 
PRINCE IGOR, Borodin MWL 326/9 
MAY NIGHT, Rimsky-Korsakov MWL 338/340 
MAZEPPA (excerpts), Tchaikovsky MWL 353 


DAVID OISTRAKH PLAYING : 


BACH Violin and Piano Sonata No. 5 in F minor 
SCHUBERT Sonata in A, Op. 162 


BRAHMS Violin Concerto in D, Op. 77 
KABALEVSKY Violin Concerto in C, Op. 48 MWL 330 


BRAHMS Double Concerto in A minor, Op. 102 MWL 333 
(with Hungarian Dances Nos. 5, 8 and 9) 


MWL 311 
MWL 310 


MOZART Sonata in G major, K.379 


with Sonata in B flat major, K.454 MWL 334 


IT COSTS NOTHING to have full details of these and 
other recordings sent to you regularly. 


POST THIS COUPON NOW! 


Coupon to: 


JAMES QUALITY RECORDING CO. LTD., 
28 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. 


Please send me regularly details of your recordings. 
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MODERN ELEcTRics LTD. 
LONDON 164 CHARING CROSS ROAD i 


COVENT GARDEN 1703 


LONDON’S LEADING TAPE RECORDER SPECIALISTS 
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LEAD ON | BIB AND DECCA 
TAPE GRUNDIG SPLICER SAPPHIRE COLLARO FERRANTI 
JOINTING \ SIMON /acea JoINING STYLI LENCO Bell 
TAPE ETC. BLOCKS ETC. 
TAPE AND ae siiiin eS 
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The latest GOLDRING 


VARIABLE RELUCTANCE CARTRIDGE No. 500 


is the complete answer .. . 


See TECHNICAL REPORT, ‘‘ THE GRAMOPHONE,” JAN., 1955 


The No. 500 High-fidelity pickup cartridge is earning a great reputation all over 
the world as a faultless link between records and amplifiers of the present day. 


DIAMOND STYLI NOW AVAILABLE. 


* GOLDRING HIGH QUALITY TRANSCRIPTION ARMS 


The new Goldring High-quality transcription arm which features a cantilever counterbalance adjustable to give 
a range of stylus pressures, and is designed primarily as a worthy housing for the high-quality No. 500 cartridge. 
It is precision engineered, and, with the No. 500 cartridge, is virtually resonance-free. Two versions are 
available, one for home installations, and the other for professional use. Transcriptions up to 17” diameter 


may be reproduced by the latter version. 


TYPE TR/I For Connoisseur HOME APPLICATION. TYPE TR/2 For PROFESSIONAL APPLICATION 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLETS AND TECHNICAL INFORMATION TO : 


THE GOLDRING MANUFACTURING CO: (Great Britain) LTD. 


49-SIA DE BEAUVOIR ROAD, LONDON, N.! 
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It is by no means accidental that the Ferrograph has 
achieved so high a reputation in every country to which 
exportation is possible, and at a price no greater than that of 
an ordinary home recorder. 


One of the main contributory factors is that practically all 
component parts used in the Ferrograph are made in our 
own works at South Shields, having been expressly designed 
for the function they are to perform. 


Thus, by purposeful design, adequate control during 
manufacture, and strict inspection, standards have been estab- 
lished to which all Wearite/Ferrograph components conform. 


After assembly from such parts each Ferrograph is subjected 
to a multiplicity of tests, culminating in a pen-recorder trace 
of its response and wow. 


Only thus has the Ferrograph set and maintained the 
standard by which all other recorders are judged. 


MODEL 2A/N MODEL 2A/NH 
32 and 7¢ i.p.s. 74 and 15 i.p.s. 
76 gns. 86 gns. 


131 SLOANE STREET - 
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Twin Track (to 
International standards) 


Playing British and American 
pre-recorded tapes 


Playing Time with 
1,750 ft. Reel 


45 minutes per track at 
7+i.p.s. (otherspeeds prorata) 


Quick Rewind 
in less than 60 seconds 


Signal Level Meter 
giving positive reading 


- SWI 


errograp 
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BRIEF SPECIFICATION 


Frequency Response 
+3 db 50/10,000 c.p.s. at 
74 i.p.s. 
*‘Wow’”’ and Flutter 
Less than 0.2% at 7} i.p.s. 


Signal to Noise Ratio 


Better than 50 db, 200/12,000 
c.p.s. Unweighted, including 
hum, 45 db 


Longterm Speed Stability 
Less than .5% variation 


Output Power 
24 watts into 15 ohms 


Dealerships in several of the 
principal towns are still open 
and applications are invited. 


WRIGHT & WEAIRE LTD 


- Telephone: SLOane 2214/5 and 1516 
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Quite suddenly a minor miracle takes 
place, and you are sitting in the same : 
room as the artists themselves. Such os al tiactes eall 

is the astounding realism of records : 

played on the PYE BLACK BOX. | a 


1 Seats 





Every sound is brought thrillingly to eee, 
life with all the beauty and atmos- ge 
phere of an original musical perform- 
ance. But the real test of the quality 
of this superb instrument rests with 
you. Take a favourite record along to 
your PYE Dealer’s . . . and hear the 
difference. 

The PYE HI FI BLACK BOX plays 
all speeds of records and changes 
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Jones something was lost, despite the grandeur 
of Archey. The intimate atmosphere gives way 
to a brash sound. On the French Vogue items 
on the 78 Vogue (V2323) this becomes a rough, 
would-be smartness, especially in Muskrat 
Ramble, a hackneyed number if ever there 
were one. | 

The EPs bring us back to better things to the 
extent that the Bechet originals on EPV 1062 are 
most attractive and the celeste spots delightful, 
and that EPV1037 is notable for the relaxed 
tempo at which the Riverboat Shuffle goes. E.J. 


*«* Bix Beiderbecke—Vol. 2 ” 
***Wolverines : Susie (Kahn) (a); Tiger 
Rag (La Rocca) (6); Big Boy (Ager, 
Yellen) (d); Tia Juana (Conley, 
Rodermich) (c) 

***Sioux City Six : J’m Glad (Trumbauer) 
(f) ; Flock O’ Blues (Bloom) (e) 
***Rhythm Jugglers : Toddlin’ Blues (La 

Rocca, Edwards) (g) ; Davenport Blues 
(Beiderbecke) (h) 
(London LP AL3543—27s. 34d.) 


(a2) (Am. Gennett 11855)—Beiderbecke (cornet) ; 
Jimmy Hartwell (cit, alto); George Johnson (inv) ; 
Dick Voynow (pfno); Bob Gillette (bj0); Min 
Liebrook (tuba); Vic Moore (drs). 6/5/1924. 
Richmond, Indiana, U.S.A. 


(6) (do. 11932)—Personnel as for (a). 20/6/1924. 
Richmend, Indiana, U.S.A. 
(c) (do. 9115)—Personnel as for (a). 7/10/1924- 


New York. 
(d@) (do. 9116)—-Personnel as for (a), except Beider- 
becke plays also pno. 7/10/1924. New York. 


(e) (do. 9119), (f) (do. 9120)—Beiderbecke (cornet). 
Frankie Trumbauer (C-mel sax); Miff Mole (tmb) ; 
Rube Bloom (pno); Liebrook (tuba); Moore (drs). 
10/10/1924. New Vork. 


(g) (do. 12140), (hk) (do. 12141)—Beiderbecke 
(cornet); Don Murray (cit); Tommy Dorsey (mb) ; 
Paul Mertz (pno); Howdy Quicksell (bj0); Tom 
Gargano (drs). 26/1/1925. Richmond, Indiana, U.S.A, 


Previous issues (f deleted): (a) Tempo R44f; (bd) 
Brunswick 02205, with Copenhagen ; (d) do. 02203, with 
Jazz Me Blues; (e) and (f) do. 02207; (g), with Oh, 
Baby by the Wolverines; (h) do. 02206, with Wash- 
board Blues bv Hitch’s Happy Harmonists. = 

In this record we are given further examples 
of the earliest Bix cornet, and in Big Boy he also 
plays piano. The remainder of the band on the 
Wolverines tracks were dwarfs compared with 
even this immature Bix, but they still managed 
to generate a fair beat. The Sioux City Six are 
more advanced, and Bix is heard in perhaps the 
best small-band sides he ever made ; technically, 
of course, they are not as good as the later 
OKehs of 1927 and 1928, but the music is 
easier to listen to, if only because there seems 
to be a better understanding between the men 
making it. 

: ee ee ee ed 

The final tracks are of Bix’s last Richmond 
session, and here again we find a rather college- 
boy amateurish approach, but Bix has learned 
something from playing with superior musicians, 
and the records are of considerable interest. I 
feel, however, that their historical appeal 
outweighs their worth as great jazz, which I 


think only the most rabid Bix enthusiasts would 
claim them to be. O.K. 


*Eddie Condon 
** Jammin’ At Condon’s ”’ 
**** There'll Be Some Changes Made (Higgins, 
Edwards, Overstreet) (d) ; How Come 
You Do Me Like You Do? (Austin, 
Bergere) (5); Blues (Swanston, 
McCarron, Morgan) (a); Tin Roof 
Blues (New Orleans Rhythm Kings) 
(e); Medley: When My Sugar Walks 
Down The Street (McHugh)/I Can’t 
Believe That You're In Love With Me 
(McHugh) (c). (Am. Columbia XLP 
| “34191, -34192) 
(12 in. Philips LP BBL7031 32s. 44d.) 
an (Am. Columbia CO51636), (b) (do. CO51637), (c) 
0. -051638)—Eddie Condon’s All Stars: Condon 
(gr): Edmond Hall (cit) ; Wild Bill Davison (cornet) ; 


Cutty Cutshall (tmb); Gene Schroeder (pio); Al 
Hall (sass) ; Cliff Leeman (drs); with guest musicians: 
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Peanuts Hucko (cit); Bud Freeman (inr); Billy 
Butterfield (¢pt) ; Lou McGarity (¢mb); Dick Carey 
(alto horn). 24/6/1954. New York. 

(d) (do. CO51141), (e) (do. CO51142)—Same personnel. 
1/7/1954. U.S.A. 

Among his other activities veteran Eddie 
Condon—he now has just on fifty years to his 
credit and for the best part of thirty of them 
has been one of the most pushful enthusiasts of 
traditional-style jazz—runs a jazz haunt in 
New York’s Chelsea that is known as Greenwich 
Village. 

This LP is the outcome of jazz critic George 
Avakian’s idea of (vide his sleeve note) “‘ what 
might happen if the regular house band at 
Eddie’s place were joined by a few convivial 
friends some evening.” 

Actually it was all recorded in American 
Columbia’s New York Studios. But the free 
and easy spirit of Mr. Condon’s establishment 
has been faithfully captured in this fine set of 
vigorous, near-New Orleans Jazz. Among the 
best tracks is How Come You ?—a bow to Louis 
Armstrong by Billy Butterfield which shows that, 
in addition to making a robust ensemble, the 
Condon ménage and its guests could provide 
also the one thing that seems to me to be so 
often lacking in the Chris Barber band that is 
so dear to the heart of my colleague Oliver King 
—interesting as well as robust solos. 

Mr. Avakian gives in his sleeve note a com- 
plete who’s who of who plays what in every 
number (other companies please note and 
copy !). The recording is excellent. E.J. 


*Duke Ellington and his Orchestra 
*** Tiberian Suite (Ellington): J Like The 
Sunrise (V by Al Hibbler) (a) ; Dance 
No. 1 (b); Dance No. 2 (c); Dance 
No. 3 (d); Dance No. 4 (e); Dance 


No. 5 (f) 
(Philips LP BBR8060—24s. 64d.) 


(a) (Am. Columbia XCO-40789), (6) (do. -40790); (c) 
(do. -40791), (d) (do. -40792), (e) (do. -40793), (f) (do. 
-40794)—Ellington (pno); Jimmy Hamilton (cit) ; 
Johnny Hodges, Russell Procope (altos); Al Sears 
(tnr); Harry Carney (bar); Harold Baker, Shelton 
Hemphill, Al Killian, Francis Williams (¢jts); Ray 
Nance (tpt, vin); Lawrence Brown, Cl 


aude Jones 
(tmbs); Tyree Glenn (tmb, vib); Fred Guy (gir); 


Oscar Pettiford, Alvin Raglin, Jnr. (basses); Sonny 
Greer (drs). 24/12/1947. U.S.A. 

This Suite, written by Duke Ellington at 
the request of the Liberian Government to 
celebrate the West African Republic’s one 
hundred years as a self-governing State, and 
first performed by the Ellington orchestra at 
New York’s Carnegie Hall in December, 1947, 
is one of Duke’s major works. But, I am afraid 
I must say, major more in length than merit. 

Although written in 1947, it might well have 
been, as regards both composition and perform- 
ance, Ellington ten years or more earlier. True 
we have the newer sounds of Al Sears tenor, 
Tyree Glenn’s vibraphone and Ray Nance’s 
violin ; but the character of the whole thing is 
wrapped up more in Glenn’s trombone growling 
in the Joe Nanton tradition, Ray Nance’s 
Cootie Williams-mannered trumpet, Harry 
Carney’s familiar baritone sax style, and Duke 
himself generally casting back to his earlier 
thoughts on composition. Not that any of this 
would have been anything to complain about 
per se. The trouble is that, whereas Duke 
obviously tried to capture the spirit of his 
subject, it does not seem always to have 
inspired him. 

The Suite opens with a prologue called 
I Like The Sunrise, the spiritual-like theme of 
which has some melodic merit, but the mawkish- 
ness of the lyrics of which could hardly have 
been concealed even by a much better singer 
than Al Hibbler. The ensuing Dances, with 
Jimmy Hamilton, Johnny Hodges, Harold 
Baker and Al Killian, in addition to the afore- 
mentioned men, making solo contributions up 
to their usual standards, are better. But 
despite their different intents and tempi, 


II! 


and varied inspirations, from blues, ballad, the 
African jungle and Zombie drums, these Dances 
do not always sustain interest, and my impress- 
ion after hearing the whole work was that 
there were too many moments when Duke was 
writing more because he had to than because 
he wanted to. E. J. 


* Victor Feldman Modern Jazz Septet 
**#*#*U)mf (Reece) (a); Bird’s Last Flight 
(Improvised) (5) 
(Esquire EP EP64—13s. 11d.) 

a) (Esquire EEP702-1), (6) (do. 
Feldman (vib); Derek Humble (alto); Jimmy 
Deuchar, Dizzy Reece (tpis); Tommy Pollard 
(pno); Lennie Bush (bass); Phil Seamen (drs). 
3/3/1955. London. 

Victor Feldman pays his tribute to Charlie 
Parker in an improvisation on the chords of 
All God’s Chillen’, which Feldman calls Bird’s 
Last Flight and which Parker himself had done 
under the title of Little Willie Leaps. Derek 
Humble comes through well, sounding more 
assured than he has in some previous records. 
That remark goes, too, for Dizzy Reece in his 
own number Umf on the obverse. He has not 
the fluency of a Jimmy Deuchar, but his solos 
in this better than average tune show real 
ideas and thought. 

Victor Feldman is in his best form; the 
rhythm section is much better than one generally 
finds in small modern-style British groups ; and I 
recommend this EP as an all round first rate 
example of British Jazz in the modern manner. 


E.J. 


EEP703-1)— 


*Erroll Garner 

***Fraternality (Garner) (d); I’ve Got You 
Under My Skin (Porter) (a); High 
Octane (Garner) (6); Don’t Blame Me 
(McHugh) (c) ; (g); Bouncing With Me 
(Garner) Full Moon And Empty Arms 
(Mossman, Kaye) (e); Jf I Loved You 
(Rodgers) (f). 

(Mercury LP MG26042—24s. 64d.) 

*** Deep Purple (De Rose) (h) ; Bonnie Boy 
(Untraced) (h) ; Tippin’ Out With Erroll 
(Garner) (h) ; Relaxin’ At Sugar Ray’s 
(Untraced) (h). 

(Mercury EP EP1-6025—10s. 73d.) 

*** Cocktails For Two (Coslow) (1) ; Jt Don’t 
Mean A Thing (Ellington) (m) ; Chopin 
Impressions (arr. Garner) (7) ; Love Me 
Or Leave Me (Donaldson (n); With 
Every Breath I Rake (Robin, Rainger) (j) 3 
How Come You Do Me Like You Do? 
(Austin, Bergere) (0); Willow Me 
(Garner) (k); Dancing In The Dark 
(Dietz, Schwartz) (). 

Philips LP BBR8045—24s. 64d.) 

(a) (Am. Mercury 159), (b) (do. 161), (c) (do. 166)— 
Garner (pmo). 6/12/1945. New York. 

(2) (do. 332), (e) (do. 333), (f) (do. 335)—Garner 
pbno); Red Callender (bass); Lou Singer (drs). 
Early 1946. New York. 

(g) (do. 452)—Garner (pmo); Callender (dass) ; 
Nick Fatool (drs). July, 1946, U.S.A. 

(4) (do., no individual master numbers available)— 
Garner (fno); John Simmons (bass); Shadow 
Wilson (drs). April, 1950. New York. 

(t) (Am. Columbia CO47355), (7) (do. CO47357), () 
(do. CO47358), (2) (do. 47359), (m) (do. CO47360), (m) 
(do. CO47361), (0) (do. CO47364) (p) (do. CO47365)— 
Garner (pmo). 29/2/1952. U.S.A. 

I have heard it said that when you have 
heard one Erroll Garner record—or at any 
rate one of each of his various types of inter- 
pretation (ballad, swing, etc.)—you have 
heard them all. 

I suppose that is true as far as those who 
just listen superficially are concerned. For 
Garner has a character and certain particularly 
obvious mannerisms (for instance, his delayed 
action right hand and often pounding left) 
that have been the basis of his work from the 
day he made his first record right up to the 
present moment, and they are, in general, the 
basis of the ballads (often treated as such as 
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regards their “ free ”’ 
and “ originals ”’ 
ration of Garner. 

But it requires only little more concentration 
and understanding to realise that Garner has 
a continually developing imagination that 
keeps him continually fresh. It is founded on 
a number of factors, quite apart from his 
innate sense of jazz and quite phenomenal 
keyboard technique. He has a flair for the 
lyrical, a strong sense of the dramatic, a lively 
wit ; he can be emotional or calmly practical ; 
he is at once a showman and an artist; and 
he has a knack of employing these continuously 
progressing traits as and when each is most 
appropriate in effect. 

One may not always like his ideas. I was 
not very impressed by his treatment of, for 
instance, Duke Ellington’s It Don’t Mean a 
Thing. But that may be because a long 
familiarity with, and nostalgic feeling for, the 
tune could make any radically new approach to 
it disconcerting. But even those who also 
feel this way about this will have to admit that 
Erroll Garner is never unoriginal or dull, and 
that to listen to him is an entertainment 
guaranteed to keep one on ones toes and often 
enthralled. 

How come, then, only three stars for his 
records after all that rave ? It is purely the 
reprocuction. Neither the piano tone nor the 
surfaces of the Mercury’s are all they ought to 
be, and even the American Columbias as 
passed by Philips suffer from crackles.  E.J. 


style), swing standards 
which make up this latest 


*Dizzy Gillespie 
** Dizzie in Paris ”’ 

Mon Homme (Yvain); Always (Berlin) ; 
**** This Is The Way (Gillespie) ; *S Wonder- 
ful (Gershwin) (by Ensemble) ; Fais 

Gaffe (Gillespie) (V by Joe Carroll) ; 
Au Pays D’ Oobladee (Mary L. Wil- 
liams) ; Moon Nocturne (Gillespie) ; 
I Got Rhythm (Gershwin) (V by Joe 
Carroll). (French Vogue VMG-79, 


-80). 
Vogue LP LDE135—?7s. 44d.) 


(French Vogue, no individual master numbers avail- 


able)—Gillespie (tpt); Nat Peck (tmb); Wade Legge 
{pno); Lou Hackney (bass) ; Al Jones (drs). February, 
1953. Paris. 

According to the sleeve notes, although 
these records created anything but a sensation 
when they were put out (as singles) in France, 
the American “‘ Down Beat ”’ critic gave them 
a five-star rave when they were subsequently 
issued in the U.S. 

Both points of view are partly understandable 
and partly incomprehensible. For while Dizzy 
plays too well to appeal even to the French 
fans, who seldom fall for anything that is not 
blatantly exhibitionistic, the sometimes rather 
stodgy rhythm section should at least have 
tempered the “ Down Beat ”’ critic’s praise. 

However, despite the shortcomings of the 
rhythm department this is a record worth 
getting, and not only because the recording is 
good. It is quite a triumph for Mr. Gillespie. 
Three of the eight tunes are by him, and his 
feeling performance of This Is The Way does 
nothing to conceal that it is a better than 
average ballad. 

But then Dizzy, who is the mainly featured 
soloist throughout, does well in all the items, 
In the slower numbers he plays with a bold 
approach that reveals to the full his lyrical 
ability; in the faster ones he indulges in 
soaring flights of fancy that never fail to swing, 
no matter what is going on behind him; in 
’S Wonderful he shows his sense of humour by 
starting off the track in New Orleans style as 
a leg-pulling contrast to his ensuing excursion 
into modern Dizzyland ; and throughout these 
varied moaes it is always Gillespie the accom- 
plished trumpet technician, Gillespie the man 


The GRAMOPHONE 


who can always retain his poise when he 
wants to, Gillespie the truly inventive impro- 
viser, and for the most part Gillespie the artist. 
The singing you can afford to ignore. It 
means nothing, but is harmless. E. J. 


*xBenny Goodman, his Orchestra and 
Combos 
** B.G. In Hi-Fi ”’ 
***Tet’s Dance (Stone, Bonime, Baldridge) 
(n) ; Jumpin’ At The Woodside (Basie) 
(g) ; Stompin’ At The Savoy (Sampson) 
(h) ; What Can I Say After I Say I’m 
Sorry ? (Donaldson) (j) ; When I Grow 
Too Old To Dream (Romberg) (4d) ; 
Get Happy (Arlen) (6) ; You Brought A 
New Kind Of Love To Me (Fain) (e) : 
Rock Rimmon (Mel Powell) (k) ; Some- 
body Stole My Gal (Wood) (1) ; Blue Leu 
(Sampson) (f) ; Sent For You Yesterday 
And Here You Come Today (Basie) (i); 
You’re A Sweetheart (McHugh) (0) ; Big 
John’s Special (Fletcher Henderson) (m) ; 
Jersey Bounce (Bradshaw, Johnson, 
Wright) (c) ; Air Mail Special (Charlie 
Christian) (a) ; Let’s Dance (n). (Am. 
Capitol W557-Y, -Z) 
(12 in. Capitol LP LC16012—4s. 8d.) 
(a) (Am. Capitol 20527)—Goodman (cit); Charlie 
Shavers (tpt); Mel Powell (pno) ; George Duvivier 
(bass); Joe Jones (drs). 


. (b) eae 20520) —Personnel as for (a), plus Steve 
or 

(c) (do. 20531), (d) (do. 20532), (e) (do. 20533), (f 
(do. 20534), (g) (do. 20535), (4) (do. 20536), (7) (do. 
20537), (1) (do. 20551), (m) (do. 20533), (m) (do. 20554)— 
Goodman (cit) ; Hymie Schertzer (/ead alto) ; Boomie 
Richman (‘nr); Al Klink, Paul Ricci, Sol Schlinger 
(saxes); Ruby Braff, Chris Griffin, Carl Poole, 
Bernie Privin (tpts); Will Bradley, Vernon Brown, 
Cutty Cutshall (tmbs); Powell (pno); Jordan (gir) ; 
Duvivier (bass); Robert Donaldson (drs). 

(7) (do. pony )—Goodman (cit); Powell (pno) ; 
Donaldson (drs) 

(k) (do. 20549), (o) (do. 20555)—Goodman (cit); 
Braff (tpt) ; Powell (po) ; Duvivier (bass) ; Donald- 
son (drs). 

All November, 1954. New York. 

Note: (g) and (1) available also on 78 and 45 r.p.m. 
Capitol CL14258; (e), (zg), (Rk), (n) on extended-play 
Canitol EAP1-! 565. 

(a), (f) (2)) 


To be issued on extended- -play later: 
do. EAP3-565 ; (6), (2) (h), (7) do. EAP2-565 ; (c), (4), 
(m), (0) do. EAP4-5 

They call ate ‘LP “ B.G. In Hi-Fi’’, and 
frankly the hi-fi is the best thing about it. Once 
you have read through the sleeve notes, and so 
realised that there were others present besides 
the Goodman orchestra as listed at the bottom 
of the notes, you at least have a complete 
résumé of who the main soloists are in each of 
the ten items by the full band, three by quintet, 
one by sextet and one by trio—and that puts 
the notes, too, on the credit side. 


But it is the reproduction that wins the chief 
honours. It is a first-rate lesson in how to 
record a big band. The only better instance I 
have ever heard of this is the amazing repro- 
duction of the Billy May combination on its 
latest disc, “‘ Sorta May ”’ 
LCT6o0r2. 


That’s something you must hear, and not only 
for the recording. Mr. May’s fantastic arrange- 
ment of Ketélbey’s Jn A Persian Market is alone 
worth the money, and the way the whole set is 
played is enough to make every European 
band—British included—swap its instruments 
for implements and go in for digging potatoes. 

Not that this Benny Goodman LP isn’t well 
played, academically speaking. It has every- 
thing we have come to expect from Mr. 
Goodman in the way of musicianship and taste. 
But with the one exception of Rock Rimmon the 
numbers are all familiars from the Goodman 
pre-war book, and the way they are now 
arranged and performed is an all too obvious 
reminder of the fact. Not very surprising 
perhaps when one notes that the line-up con- 
tains many of the early Goodman men, and 
that all of them, including Mel Powell, who 


, on 12 in. Capitol , 


August, 1955 


flits in and out with solo spots, still play as they 
did in the old days. 

Among the more featured newcomers there is 
tenorist Boomie Richman. He is always polite, 
but never exciting, and fails to impress, and the 
only one who ever takes off is trumpet player 
Ruby Braff. In fact this new luminary in the 
jazz firmament is the one really worth while 
soloist of the lot, and fortunately we get plenty 
of him. E.J. 


*Roy Haynes 
** American; In Sweden—Vol. 2 ”’ 
*** Haones (Haynes, Shihab) (6) ; Little Leona 
(Acia) (a) 
(Esquire EP EP62—1 s. 11d.) 
** Americans In Sweden—Vol. 3 ” 
*** Fle’s Gone Again (untraced) (d) ; 
Mopsey (Benjamin) (c) 
(Esquire EP EP63—19s. 11d.) 
(a) (Swedish Metronome MREP-90A), (6) (do. 90B)-— 
Haynes (drs); Sahib Shihab (alto, 6 
Nerem (tnr); Ake Persson (itmb); 


(pno); Joe Benjamin (bass). 3/10/1954. Stockholm. 
(c) (do. -91A)—Same personnel, minus Persson. Same 


session. 
(d) (d>. -91B)—Haynes (drs); Shihab 


Benjamin (bass). Same session. 


Miss 


(alto) ; 


These sides were made when Haynes was in 
Europe as one of the accompanying musicians 
to Sarah Vaughan. His partner Joe Benjamin 
was roped in as were two other Americans who 
were around at the time—Sahib Shihab (Ed 
Gregory) and Adrian Acea. To make the side 
truly international, the Swedish star Ake 
Persson and the Norwegian Bjarne Nerem 
complete the line-up. 


The results are very satisfactory, with the 
slow He’s Gone Again being a particularly 
attractive side. Shihab and Nerem are the 
featured soloists and they play very well indeed. 
The two sextet sides have good solos all round ; 
but it is Hagnes, by the Trio, that really made 
this a memorable session. Shihab plays better 
than he has ever done on record before, and 
Haynes proves himself to be a drummer in the 
very top category. 

Hagnes by the way, is one of Haynes’s 
nicknames. E. J. 


* Woody Herman Band 
**** Wild Apple Honey (Herman) (k) ; Strange 
(M. Fisher) (!); Misty Morning 
(Burns) (a) ; Would He ? (Albam) (2) ; 
Sleep (Lebieg) (g); Autobahn Blues 
(Burns) (f) ; By Play (Albam) (e) ; La 
Curaracha Mambo (arr. Billy May) (c) ; 
Ill Wind (Arlen) (h) ; Boo Hoo (Heyman, 
Lombardo, Loeb) (d); Hittin’ The 
Bottle (Arlen) (6) 
(12 in. Capitol LP LCT6014+t—34s. 8d.) 


Woody Herman and The New Third Herd 
** Kiss The Baby (Allen, Barker) (V_ by 
Herman) (/) 
*** Tong, Long Night (Pierce, Herman) (m) 
(Capitol 78 CLi4299 ; 45 45CL14299— 
5s. 64d.) 

(a) (Am. Capitol 12968,, (b) (do. 13010), (c) (do. 
13014), (d) (do. 13987)—Herman (alto, cit); Dick 
Hafer, Dave Madden, Bill Perkins (inrs); Jack 
Nimitz (bar); Bill Castagnino, Dick Collins, Jobn 
Howell, Al Porcino, Charlie Walp (tts); Cyril 
Touff (bass-tpt); Dick Kenney, Keith Moon (imbs) ; 
Nat Pierce ( pno) : ; Thomas * Red ’’ Kelley (bass) ; 
Charles Flores (drs). 7/9/1954. Hollywood. 

(e) (do. 12997 )—Same personnel. 9/9/1954. ree ee 

(f) (do. 12706), (g) (do. 12707), (hk) (do. 12708), (+) 
(do. 12709)—Same personnel. 24/9/1954. Hollywood 

(7) (do. 12714), (Rk) (do. 12716)—Same personnel. 
25/9/1954. Hollywood. 

(1) (do. 20492), (m) (do. 20493)—Personnel as for 
(a), except Dick Kamuca (fnr) replaces Madden. 
13/10/1954. New York. 

Note: (a), (c), (i), eters als> on extended-play 
ane EAP2-560 1 (4h (k) do. EAP1-560; (¢); 
(f), (gz), (4) do. EAP3- 560 


If you would like to hear the Woody Herman 
orchestra as it might sound on any of its various 
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